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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 138, 1899. a mistake in calling Sainthill the compiler of 
———— — the treatise in question, and that in this he 
CONTENTS. —No. 64. has temporarily forgotten that Micoleta’s 


SOTBS :—Mr. Sainthill, 201—‘ Dictionary of National Bio- | work exists in the Harleian Collection at the 
rake" | British Museum, numbered 6314, and that a 
Collectio Regia Conciliorum,’ 206. second, but not quite perfect, edition of it 

ma was published at Seville in January, 1897, 
307 — | and bears the number 779, in the ‘ Essai d’une 
”— Welsh Bibliographie de la Langue Basque,’ par Julien 
Dulce Domum Vinson (Paris, 1898). The boo has already 
‘The Spiteful Letter’ — Quotations — Alderney Taxes—| been referred to in ‘N. & Q.’ (8t* S. xi. 168, 
Sir G. Aldryct—Day of Worfield, 208—Bishop Hooper— | 958) where it will be seen that Mr. Owen 
Bewten—Iernldio—Cnmbridge Verses, 300, Brigstocke obtained the manuscript from his 

EBPLIBS;—The Provinces, 209 — White Money, 210 — | father-in-law, the author of ‘ Religio Medici.’ 
AV Anne | Basque, not generally of fine qua ity, is still 
ar spoken in Bilbao ; but mostly not by natives 


“Child-bed pew Parliament Cakes—Walpole Scandal— 
India Company—" ween.” | of the town. There is a class for teaching it 


il—N f Song— Shakspeare’s 
Characters Bob-baw,” 213 — there, too, in the Instituto de Biscaya. The 


Chureh | professor, however, considers Micoleta’s valu- 
—Roman Numerals — Caxon—* Three ac 7 

0 ethene and Tea-drinking — Sanderson—His- | able dictionary (the oldest we have exce pt 

torical Parallel — “‘ Horse- Marine,” 215 — David André— | two or three small glossaries) and interesting 
—“Cirage” — Date of ‘Julius Cxsar,’ 216—Three | 

married at Once— Book Terms, 217—Author Wanted dialogue Minden 

—** Vestigia nulla retrorsum "—Authors Wanted, 218. more precious himself. Of Mico eta lave 

er been unable to obtain any information beyond 

Lend Minster | that in the following letter (Sloane 


Parmer’s Nash's ‘Choise of Valentines’ — Suckling’s ‘A | 406 147) :— 
Forgotten Past Journal of the Ex-Libris Society.’ 2, ) 


London the (sic) of March. 1661, 
Honovrep Str—When Mr. Skottow commu- 
nicated to us your desire concerning those little 
treatises in the Cantabrian Language, I were soe 
Hotes, strangely pleased that, as [ remember, I hardly 
forbore imbracing my selfe as supposing I might bee 


Notices to Correspondents. 


MR. SAINTHILL AND HIS BASQUE seruiceable to you therein beyond what I thought 
STUDIES. any other could; and indeed I could then only 

. suppose itt, for my papers had laine from my view 

(See ante, p. 109.) 6 or 7 yeares at Exeter. Tho, since, I have gott 


ing communication was | them, and perfected soe much as I found done to 
Soe te poeeting another note from | my hand by the Compiler D. Rafael de Micoleta, 
Dr Garnett and a copy of Mr. Sainthill’s | * Pre!st and our only Poet in Biscay. I ——- 
on Perusall of the Dialogues (which I thinck are 
letter, with permission to publish both. Here | the same with those in Minshewes Dictionary) you 
is the first :— will finde many ne words interwoven with this 
British Museum, London, W.C., Feb. 9, 1899. | Basquence. This being that which is usually spoken 
Deak Mr. Dopeson,—I have much pleasure in | in their cheifest towne, Bilbao, where, since the 
sending you a transcript of Mr. Sainthill’s letter, | trade and commerce with Casteele, the men gener- 
which is addressed, you will see, to no less distin- | ally converse in Spanish. Only the women, children 
guished a person than Sir Thomas Browne. I hope | 4nd servants retaine their native tongue, as hauing 
you will publish it somewhere; but do not give me lesse opportunity to discourse with strangers, yet 
the credit of the discovery, for it was noticed by | not without mixture, as I noted before. However 
Mr. Edward Scott, Keeper of MSS., who mentioned | the Countrey People of this Province are not less 
itto me. It is one of the MSS. bequeathed to the | deuoted then most Mountaneers to the language 
Museum by Sir Hans Sloane, and attracted Mr. and customes of their I rogenitours, for, from their 
Scott’s attention as he was revising the catalogue | Towne of Bilbao to the sea their countrey bein 
of these MSS. One would think that the treatise | diuided by a small Riuer, in noe place more than 
which accompanied the letter ought still to be in | of a mile ouer, in many places within the reach o 
existence somewhere. Perhaps you may know | @ stones-cast, those Biscayners which liue on the 
something about Don Rafael Micoleta ; we have | one side and speake only Basquence, tho they con- 
not found any trace of him here. Is the Basque | verse dail with those of the other side by supplying 
language still spoken in Bilbao? Perhaps you would | them wit Prouissions and other necessaries, Yet 
fel Literature a suitable medium for communi- | are they soe farr from any inclination to innovate 


j Bas iec that, abating only the quantity of money in their 
= ino very truly yours Prices as from 1 to 20 or soe, they are to one the 
rd GARNETT. other perfect Barbarians! For their customes, you 


have seen them in Heyling. Sir, I should be fully 
Here it must be remarked that in his first note | satisfied if in this Booke you finde that which may 
on the subject the learned librarian made | #»y way answer your expectacion, which I might 
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8. ILI. Mar. 18, ’99, 


thinck were not improbable, coming ou’ll finde 
Grammar, Dictionary, Poetry and I 


ialogue. Yet 
if that tract of St. Austin bee desired, I shall bee 


diligent in their Search and esteeme my selfe happy 
inthe honnour of your Commands. In the meanetime 
I beg your pardon for the boldnesse of this scribble, 
assuring you | neuer desired any happinesse more 
hauing beene one of those that has walked under 
the Liuery of your reason a long time) then that 
of being your very Servante SAMUEL SAINTHILL. 
These ffor the Worshipfull Dr. Browne, Norwich. 


One naturally asks, after this, Is the manu- 
script bearing the name of Micoleta in the 
handwriting of Sainthill, who = that he 
perfected the compilation? The double / in 
Jfor in the unpunctuated letter recurs in the 
‘Modo Breue.’ For an account of the manu- 
script and the edition of 1897, see La Revue 
de p A for 1898 (Paris). Dr. Garnett 
thinks that Mr. Sainthill belonged to a 
Devonshire family. He appears to have lived 
in Bilbao. What is known of this importer 
of Micoleta, this friend of Sir Thomas Browne? 
What evidence is there extant as to the latter’s 
studies in Basque? Who was Mr. Skottow ? 
I knew a Mr. B. C. Skottowe at New College. 
What is the tract of St. Augustin alluded 
to? What are the dialogues “in Minshewes 
Dictionary”? And what relation have they 
to the dialogo primero, the only one that we 
find under the heading “ Dialogos” in the 
manuscript of Don Rafael? ave other 
dialogos of Micoleta been conserved else- 
where? When was Sir Thomas Browne at 
Heyling? In connexion with the “small 
river,” which the Basques call Ibai-zabal= 
broad river, and the Castilians Nervion from 
the name of an affluent, it is tempting to 
refer to a very rare printed pamphlet of ten 
pages preserved in the house of Don Federico 
Mugartegi at Markina, describing a terribly 
mischievous freak of this Bilbo river before 
it was docked up as a canal. It is headed 
“Relacion del Dilvvio o invndancion [vic] a 
los 22. de Septiembre de 1593, en la villa de 
Viluao.” Above this there is an engraving of 
St. Augustin and the imperial arms facin 
those of Bilbo, as Basques, British tars, an 
Shakespere call the town. At the end you 
read, “ Fin. Impresso con licencia en Vilbao, 
por Pedro Cole de Ybarra. 1593.” The 
ey author was an eyewitness of this 
appalling flood. His description is so inter- 
esting that it ought to be reprinted in fac- 
simile. What libraries contain a copy of it? 
On the last page it is said :— 

* Para con personas necessitadas fue grande la 
liberalidad de Don Antonio Gomez Gongalez de 
Butron y Moxica, el qual aquella propria tarde del 
Miercoles despues de auer baxado el rio, anduuo 
en vna hacanea [=English hackney, but translated 
in Delpino’s curious ‘ Dictionary,’ 1763, ‘a curious 


choice pad, of a considerable price”) por las calles, 
no con poco peligro, fiado mas de vna preciosisims 
reliquia de hgnum Crucis, que leuaua en el pecho, 
que de sus fuergas y industria.” 

Perhaps it was owing to this patriotic cop. 
duct that we find in the Bienes ® Refranes y 
Sentencias,’ published three years later jp 
Pamplona, the query and oie, “ Celangoa 
da Butroe? oroc daquie. Que tal es Butron! 
todos lo saben.” At any rate, these words 
were inscribed on the shield of his family at 
Butron Castle, near Bilbao, in 1603, and nb 
that the owner knew his reputation to be 
unimpeachable (see the Academy, London, 
18 July, 1896). Sefior J. R. de T. Yturriza, 
born at San Antonio de Olacueta 29 April, 
1741, mentions Don Gomez de Butron y 
Mugica as having business in the Chan- 
cellor’s Court at Valladolid in 1555. 

PALAMEDES, 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(Continued from 9™ S. ii. 484.) 
Vol. LVITI. 

Pp.2-4. Tombes. See Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ pp. 104, 
249, sy. ; Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biog.,’ 1818 
V. 372, 378. 
P. 10 a. For “Hassingtree” read Hussing- 
ree. 

P. 12 a, 1. 30, omit “the see of”; 1. 49 
for “ Marton” read Martin Hussingtree ; the 
inscription says he was in his thirty-seventh 
year. 

P. 17 b. Ledbury in Shropshire ? 

_ Pp. 18-19. Charles Tomlinson was a con- 
siderable contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 

P. 20. Thomas Tompion made hob-nails 
before he made watches, ‘Cordial for Low 
Spirits’ (1719), p. 92; his English watches 
mentioned by Farquhar in ‘The Inconstant; 
‘Works,’ 1760, ii. 74; his gift of a clock to 
Bath, Guardian, 1713, ii. 366. 

Pp. 30-33. Israel Tonge had a daughter 
Jane, born at Durham, 3 Dec., 1657. His son 
Simson, educated at Leintwardine School, was 
admitted to St. John’s, Cambridge, 1675, being 
then of Pluckley, et. eighteen. One of Tonges 
books was ‘ Jesuits’ Morals, Errors which ther 
have introduced into Christian Morality, 
1689, folio. See pedigree in Surtees’s ‘ Dur- 
ham,’ iv. ; Dunton’s ‘ Life and Errors,’ 455; 
Aubrey’s ‘Nat. Rem. Wilts, 1685; New- 
court's ‘ Repertorium,.’ i. 458 ; ‘N.& Q.,’ 2™ S. iii. 
127 ; 5" §. ii. 516. 

40-47. J. H. Tooke. See Mathias 

P. of L..’ pp. 28, 112, 370; E. H. Barker's 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ 1852. 

P. 46 b. For “ Hoadley ” read Hoadly. 

P. 49 b. For “episcopacy ” read episcopate. 
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Pp. 52-3. Rich. Topcliffe. See Hearne’s 
‘Langtoft,’ 1810, ii. 639. 
7 56 a. For “Mapleton” read Mappleton. 
Pp. 57-9. Toplady. See Benson’s ‘ ‘letcher,’ 
1825, p. 161; Sidney’s ‘Rowland Hill,’ 1834, 
p. 90, 105, 130, 438 ; * Life of Lady Hunting- 
On 1840, ii. 278; Berridge’s ‘ Works,’ 1864, 
‘Christian Leaders,’ 1869, 


. 358-84 ; of the 
West, 1888; ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 S. vi. 488. His 


letter to Wesley,’ PP. 60, 1771. 
has recently n placed in Broadhembury 
Church. On ‘Rock of Ages’ see Sir W 
Wills’s letter in the 7'mes, May, 1898. 

Pp. 59. W. Topley was an examiner in science 
in the University of Durham. One of his 

pers was on the ‘ Physical Geography of 
Past Yorkshire,’ 1866. 

P. 62 a. For “ Warlaby read Worlahy. 

P. 63. J. Torre. See Davies, ‘ York Press.’ 

P. 90. Bp. John Towers was a friend of 
Nicholas Farrer, Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ 
v. 161, 228. 

P. 93. Towerson’s ‘ Explication of the Cate- 
chism,’ 2 vols. folio, 1676. 

P. 103 b. For “ baptism......is” read baptisms 


until his resiqnation in 1894, 

P. 118 b, “kiss hands.” The Dictionary 
seems to have adopted this abbreviation, 

sibly through some confusion with “ shake 

ands.” But it is incorrect and without pre- 
cedent. The right and old phrase is “to kiss 
the king’s hand,” as may be seen, e.g., in 
Hearne’s ‘ Collectanea,’ Oxf. Hist. Soc., iv. 
313 (1714); ‘Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason,’ 1853, pp. 418-9 (1768); Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Fourteenth Rep. App. viii. 190 (1777). 

Pp. 109-16. Charles Townshend was a 
patron of Wm. Broome ; see his ‘ Poems.’ 

Pp. 117-20. Charles Townshend. Akenside 
addressed two Odes to him ; see ‘Gray’ by 
Mason, 1827, pp. 215, 345. 

Pp. 128 a, 131 a,270 a. For “ Kennet” read 
Kennett. 

P. 130. Sir Roger Townshend’s restoration 
of impropriations, Spelman, * Tithes,’ 1647. 

P. 142. Robert Tracy was one of the judges 
who gave an opinion on Sacheverell’s trial ; 
see the printed Report. 

P.146. Tradescant’s collection is mentioned 
in Oldham’s * Poems,’ ed. Bell, 1854, p. 125 ; 


P.154. Sir N. Trant. See more in Roberts’s 
*H. More,’ iv. 63. 

P. 155 a. For “Abetot” read Abitot. 

Pp. 155-8. Joseph Trapp. Pope, on his 
translations, in Curll’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ i. 50; 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, describes his 
poetry as “too flat” (‘Poet Laureat,’ 1719). 
Some of Trapp’s single sermons were 
Anniversary of Her Majesty’s Inauguration, 
8 March, 1705/6, 4to., Oxford; Assize at 
Oxford, 4 March, 1707/8 ; Assize at Kingston- 
on-Thames, 14 July, 1713; Church Building 
at Shipburn, Kent, 1723 ; Royal Sin, Adultery 
rebuked in a great King; there was an edition 
of his ‘ Unsettled Notions,’ 1730. His sermon 
against Hoadly provoked, inter alia, ‘ Re- 
flections by a Lawyer,’ ‘ A Scourge for Trapp,’ 
“Reality without Existence, by a Gentleman 
of Oxford that understands Trapp”; Sir 
James Baker, ‘Admonition to the famous Mr. 
Trapp, all in 1717. To his ‘Righteous Over- 
much,’ 1739 (fifth ed. 1758), W. Law replied, 
1740 ; there also appeared ‘Dr. Trapp tried 
and cast, and allowed to the 10th of May next 
to recant.’ 

P. 164. Travis and Porson. See Mathias, 
‘P. of L.” p. 98; E. H. Barker's ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ 1852, vol. ii. 

P. 166. Sir G. Treby. Vol. iv. of J. Scott’s 
‘Christian Life’ was dedicated to him, 1696 ; 
one collection of letters on the Popish Plot, 
edited by Treby, was entitled ‘Intrigues of 
the French King,’ folio, 1689. 

P. 181. Jonathan Trelawny. His visitation 
of Exeter College, ‘ Life of Stillingfleet,’ 1710, 
p. 107; Atterbury, Bingham, and W. Lowth 
dedicated books to him; Granger, ‘Biog. 
Hist. Engl.,’ iv. 

P. 182 a, 1. 27. “Consecrated” is an error ; 
he was a bishop already. 

P. 191 a, 1.9. For “French” read 7'rench. 

P. 199. John Trenchard. James Hammond, 
the poet, is said to have helped Trenchard, 
especially in his work on ‘Standing Armies,’ 
‘Life,’ prefixed to ‘ Poems.’ 

P. 210. Sir W. C. Trevelyan. See Calver- 
ley’s ‘ Diary,’ in Surtees Soc. Pub., vol. 77. 

P. 210 b. For “ Loft” read Lofft (xxxiv.). 

P. 223. Sir John Trevor. See Hone’s ‘ Year- 
Book,’ 618. 

Pp. 225 b, 277 b. For “Bishop Stortford” 
read Bishop’s Stortford. 

P. 226 a. For “ Bishop’s Auckland” read 
Bishop Auckland. 

P. 226 a. Bp. Richard Trevor. See Wrang- 
ham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii. 198n. 


J. H. Parker’s ‘Lecture on Ashmol. Mus.,’ 
1870; ‘Book of Days,’ ii. 686-7; Savage’s 


Pp. 228-9. Tho. Trevor was one of thos 
consulted on Sacheverell’s trial; he was 


ae, 1820 ; ‘Transproser Rehears’d,’ | probably a pupil at Ch. Ch. of Edward Wells, 
3, p. 123, 


see the ded, of a map in his ‘ Dionysius.’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(9 S. ILL. Man. 18,9, 


Pp. 233-4. Bp. Trimnell’s ‘Charge to his 
Clergy’ brought him into controversy with 
John Johnson, the learned canonist ; see his 
‘Works. “A Catholick” also published 
‘Modest Reflections’ upon it, 4to., pp. 80, 
1710. See Fox’s ‘Godmanchester,’ 1831 ; 
*D.N.B.,’ x. 414, 416. 

P. 278. Abraham Tucker. See Wilson and 
Fowler, ‘Principles of Morals,’ 1886, i. 93 ; 
Sidgwick, ‘ History of Ethics,’ 1886, p. 225. 

Pp. 282-4. Josiah Tucker was a friend of 
Hannah More, Roberts’s ‘Memoir’; Mathias, 
*P. of L.,’ pp. 222-3. 

Pp. 292-3. Tudway set to music a song by 
Wm. Broome ; see his ‘ Poems.’ 

13. For “Yorkshire” read 
York 


P. 310. Thomas Tully. See Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 
pp. 102-3, 210 sq. 253; Richard Baxter 
wrote an ‘Answer to Dr. T.’s Justificatio 
Paulina,’ and an ‘ Answer to Dr. T.’s Angry 
Letter,’ 1675 ; Chancellor Tully preached the | 
funeral sermon of Dr. E. Rainbow (q.v.), Bp. 
of Carlisle, printed 1688 ; there was a sixth 
edition of his ‘ Enchiridion,’ Oxon., 1713 ; 
Granger’s ‘ Biog. Hist. Eng.,’ 1804, iv. 286. 


P. 310. George Tully, Sub-dean of York, 
wrote a ‘ Discourse on the Government of the | 
Thoughts,’ 1695, 1699. Much about Tho. and 
Geo. Tully in ‘Memorials of Ripon,’ vol. ii., 
Surtees Soc. 

P.316 a. The Constables have two seats in 
Yorkshire, Burton Constable (East Riding) 
and Constable Burton (North Riding); which | 
is really meant ? 

P. 316. Marmaduke Tunstall. A notice of 
him in Wrangham’s ‘Zouch,’ vol. i. p. xlvii. 

P.316b. For “ Hoxly” read Roxby. 

P. 329. Geo. Turnbull. See Hammond, 
‘Infallibility of Ch. of Rome,’ p. 60. 


Pp. 336-7. Bp. Francis Turner. See Patrick’s 
‘Autob.,” pp. 139, 168; Marvell’s ‘ Works’ ; 
single sermons by him, all small 4to., Lond, : | 
(1) for Sons of Clergy, at Bow Church, | 
4 Dec., 1684, on Gen. xviii. 19, 1685; (2) for | 
King Charles, before the King, 30 Jan., 1684/5, | 
on Acts v. 28, 1685; (3) on Coronation of 
James IT. and Mary, at Westminster, 23 April, 
1685, 

P. 351 b. For “Stow-in-the-Wold” read 
Stow-on-the- Wold. 

P. 352 b. Webly? Where? 

Pp. 358-9. Tho. Turner, President of Cor- 
pus, see Wrangham’s ‘Zouch,’ ii. 105. 

P. 368 a, 1.19. For “ Lyne” read Lyme. 

P. 370. “Mulgres”= Mulgrave. 

Pp. 375-6. Turpin. See his ‘Life’ by H. D. 
Miles, 1839 ; Davies, ‘ York Press,’ p. 244. 

Pp. 401-2. Twyne. See Hearne’s ‘ Lang- 
toft,’ 1810, ii. 595. 


P. 413 b. For “Asmotherly” read ( 
motherly. 

Pp. 414-5. Jonathan Tyers. See Timby 
‘Walks and Talks about London,’ 1865. 

Pp. 424-31. Tyndale. Account of him and 
his translation in preface to Poole’s ‘ Anno 
tations,’ 1696. 

See Hearne’s 


Pp. 441-2. James Tyrrell. 


‘Gul. Neubrig.,’ 1719, i. p. Ixxvi, ii. 804. 
Pp. 443-4. Hanslape. 
V. 


Vol. XXXVII. 
P. 434, 1. 6 from top of first column, “ Leigh 
Sotheby ” should be Leigh and Sotheby. 
W. Roserts, 


Battap.—In reference to the well-known 
ballad beginning :— 


O where have you been, Lord Randal, my son? 
O where have you been, my handsome young man! 


Iam curious to know whether you can cor- 


| roborate the statement that the Lord Randal 


alluded to was Thomas Randolph, Earl of 
Murray, who died in 1332, poisoned, it was 
said, by Edward III. Such is the explanation 
given in Levi's ‘ Letteratura Inglese,’ vol. i. 
p. 120 (1898). It may prove interesting to 
compare with the English ballad an Italian 
one entitled ‘L’ Amante Avvelenato’ (‘The 
Poisoned Lover’), one of the popular songs 
sung in the. neighbourhood of Lucca, and [ 
believe also at Venice, which begins :— 
Dove sei stato a veglia, 
Figliolo mio ricco savio e gentil? 
Mi fai mori! 
Ohimé ! 
Dove sei stato a veglia, 
Gentil mio cavalié? 
A casa della dama. 
Signora madre, il mio cuore sta male, ma male mi 
sta: 
Il mio cuore se ne va. 

The following translation may be useful to 
some readers :— 

**Where have you been spending the evening, 0 
son of mine, noble, wealthy, and wise? I shall die of 
grief! Ah me! Where have you spent the evening, 
my noble knight ?—At the house of my love. Lady 
mother, my heart aches sorely, sorely; there is 
death in my heart.” 

In the Italian ballad, which is much longer 
than the English, the incident of his having 
eaten the poisoned eels is alluded to, and in 
the concluding lines it is darkly hinted that 
his lady-love has caused his death. 

Dorotny H. Cornist. 


A Proup Morro.—I notice an interesting 
illustration of thesixteenth-century Spaniards 
mental standpoint on the title-page of 
“Quadernos delas Cortes que su Magestad dela 


follor 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Emperatriz y Reyna nostra tuno enla Ciudad 
de Segouia el anno d. M.D.xxxij. Juntamente 
conlas Cortes que su Magestad del Emperador 
y Rey nostro sefior tuno enla villa de Madrid 
enel anno de. M.D.xxxiiij.,”&c. At either side 
of the Spanish arms are two lines of the 
following quatrain :— 

Con estas armas vencidos 

Moros, Turcos, Luteranos, 

Al yugo de Christianos 

Seran todos sometidos. 


Q. V. 


“Cow-RAKE.”—In the notice which appears 
ante, p. 160, of ‘The Records of the Burgery 
of Sheffield,’ by Mr. J. D. Leader, attention is 
drawn to the term “cowle-rake,” which in 
Mr. Leader’s book is explained as meaning a 
“coal-rake,” the reviewer stating, however, 
that “it is almost certain that a cowl-rake 
has no connexion with coal.” In Derbyshire 
the word “cow” means to draw or rake 
together, and is distinctive from the word 
“now”=pull. There are two cow-rakes, or 
rather there were two in use when I was a 
boy. The first was a domestic implement, a 
small scraper with longish handle, the whole 
made of iron. This was used to “cow” the 
“ass-droppings ” from the fire backwards and 
forwards over the “ass-grate,” which in those 
days was let into the hearthstone of every 
cottage. Through the bars of the grate, the 
fine “ass” dropped into the “ass-hole” below. 
The cinders were then “ cowed ” into the “ass- 

n” (coal shovel), and thrown on the “ass- 

k”=the back of the fireplace. 

The other “cow-rake” was a similar, but 
much larger implement, made of iron, but 
with a long wooden handle. This was used 
in the cow-shed or cow-house for removing 
the droppings from the heels of the cows 
every morning before milking was begun, 
and also at other times. After this morning 
work was done the cow-boy would say that 
he had “cow’d out th’ cows.” The word 
“cow ”=draw or rake, was descriptive of the 
act of gathering rubbish or manure into a 
heap with a cow, or an ordinary toothed 
rake. “Cow up t’ muck” would be an order 
given. “Ah’ve cow'd ’t up” would be said 
when the work was done. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“Benicke,” A Guost-worp.—In the dic- 
tionaries of Webster and Worcester I find 
benicke defined as a Turkish word for a 
tournament. In the more recent ‘Century 
Dictionary’ this word is absent ; but there 
is benish, said to be Arabic for a pelisse, with 
a reference to Lane’s ‘Modern Egyptians.’ 


these two, benicke and benish 
differ in every respect—in derivation, spell- 
ing, sound, and meaning—-yet they are one 
and the same word, and should be bracketed 
together by future lexicographers. Both are 
Turkish. The ‘Century’ in ascribing an 
Arabic origin to one of them was obviously 
misled by the occurrence of the term in the 
Egyptian dialect. Both are written alike in 
Turkish ; the discrepancy between the Eng- 
lish orthographies is to a misprint, 
“benicke” for beniche; the latter is then 
seen at once to be merely a French disguise 
for benish. Of the two significations (“a 
display of horsemanship,” “a horseman’s 
cloak”) I do not know which is the older, 
but they are clearly derivable from the same 
Turkish root, having the sense of “to ride,” 
by means of the ordinary termination of 
verbal nouns, -7s/. James Pratt, Jun. 


ALEXANDER Fyrr. (See 2™ §, iv. 108.)— 
More than forty years ago inquiry was made 
concerning this author, who “published a 
play, ‘The Royal Martyr ; or, King Charles 
the First,’ 4to, 1709.” No answer was 
elicited. I have recently come into pos- 
session of an earlier edition of the same 
work, entitled ‘ The Royal Martyr, K. 
Charles I.: an Opera.’ This is a small 4to. 
pamphlet of 66 pp., printed sine loco in 1705, 
and dedicated to Queen Anne. The “opera” 
is written in heroic verse, and has no literary 
value. The word “Charles” is treated as a 
dissyllable, which strikes me as a novelty. 

RicHarp H. THornTon. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Batavia.—A well-known London second- 
hand bookseller has for some months past 
been cataloguing under “Batavia” an ‘ His- 
toria Batavica,’ printed at Cologne in 1541. 
Batavia (in Java), it may be as well to point 
out, was not founded until 1619, twenty-three 
years after the first appearance of the Dutch 
in the East. Donatp Fercuson. 


‘ A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY INTER- 
LupDE.—Cataloguing ‘Egio’ under the head 
of anonymous plays no longer extant, Mr. 
F. G. Fleay, in his ‘ Biographical Chronicle 
of the English Drama, 1559-1642,’ says of it: 
“*Egio.” ‘An interlude written about the 
year 1560’ (Halliwell). I know nothing of 
it. Is it extant?” Halliwell, whose ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Old Plays’ is frequently inaccu- 
rate, was right in this case. He should have 
cited his authority, which evidently was the 
‘IIrwyopoveciov. The Poore Mans Librarie,’ 
1565, by William Alley, Bishop of Exeter, a 
folio miscellany in two volumes, dealing 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. IIT. Man. 18, 


mainly with theology, but touching suf- 
ficiently on other subjects to make it a sort 
of popular encyclopedia. Predestination 1s 
elaborately discussed on p. 32 of vol. ii. :— 

“‘ Because certaine hie climing heades make no 

difference betweene predestination and destenie: 
I wil deliuer from what worthie note, what destenie 
is, and how and in howe many points it differeth 
from predestination and gods prouidence.” 
To pave the way, he will “speake a word or 
two”—he means two pages—-“of the proui- 
dence of God”; he then devotes two pages 
to destiny, and sums up :— 

“To be short, that ther is no such fatum, as the 
Stoiks do imagin, I wil make it = by exhibiting 
ynto you certaine verses, which are recited in a 
certaine interlude or plaie intituled Aegio. In 
the which playe ij persons interlocutorie do dis- 
pute, the one ciolging for the defence of destenie 
and fatall necessitie, and the other confuting the 
same. 

The extract occupies three and a half pages. 
The opening speech will sufficiently show its 
quality :—- 
The name of the interlocutors be, Larymos, and 
hronimos. 

None of you all can destinie denie. 

For all thinges do chaunce by mere necessitie. 

And that will I proue by sufficient authoritie, 

Both of Astronomie, and also diuinitie. 

And first to begin with Gods owne booke : 

God doth al thinges foresee and forelooke. 

And that thing which he doth once foresee 

Must needes be so, and can none otherwise be. 

Man is also ruled by the constellation 

Of the bodies aboue after Ptolemies relation. 

Of Lucanus also this is the sentence : 

That man is ruled by destenies violence. 

Preceps agit omnia fatum. 

And beside the doctrine of all the Astronomers, 

It is also the minde of Poetes and Philosophers, 

uod regitur fatis mortale genus, 
Ut venit ab alto quicquid facimus. 

To be short and to auoide prolixitie, 

Now shall you heare a doctor of diuinitie. 

Austen in his booke of the heauenly citie 

Writeth these wordes of fatall destenie : 

Destenie (saith he) is a certaine disposition 

Of causes, and is also an order and a production 

Of thinges, them either to prosper or els to spil, 

Beside Gods purpose, and beside mans will. 
Phronimos proves this heretical in a speech 
of over a hundred lines, citing St. Paul, 
Ambrose, Gregory, “Bagusarus vpon the 
centiloquie,” “Abraham Avenar an astro- 
nomer of Chaldie,” Plato, and Augustine. 
Another attack and reply close the frag- 
ment. 

There is no statement about the author- 
ship; but another passage of verse, on the 
subject of patriotism, is given on p. 132. 
Like the interlude, it is pitilessly didactic, 
packed with quotations, and is a debate in 
verse between Philopatrios and Misopatrios. 
Jt is evidently from the same hand, and the 


tone of both extracts suggests irresistibly 
that the bishop was quoting from—himself 
Percy Srpsoy, 


“Stoox.”—In the little glossary affixed p 
his monograph on Burns, written in 1888 fo 
Mr. Walter Scott’s “Great Writers” 
Prof. Blackie defines a stook as “a rick @ 
stack of corn.” This is entirely misleading 
A stook is what is called in England “a shock’ 
and is the name given to the cluster o 
sheaves set up against each other to dry in 
the harvest field. When reaping was artistic 
and done with the sickle, the bandster (i. 
he who tied the corn-band round the sheaves) 
had to put twelve sheaves into each stook, 
while each pair of stooks counted a “ thraye’ 
and the amount of work done was computed 
by the number of thraves on the “rig.” o 
area between two furrows. For some illus. 
tration of these things see the opening stanzas 
of Principal Shairp’s adequate and tender 
‘Hairst Rig’ (‘Glen Desseray, and other 
Poems,’ p. 193) :— 

O how my heart lap to her 
Upon the blithe hairst rig! 
Ilk morning comin’ owre the fur 

Sae gracefu’, tall, and trig. 
Chorus. 
O the blithe hairst rig! 
The blithe hairst rig ; 
Fair fa’ the lads and lasses met 
On the blithe hairst rig! 
At twal hours aft we sat aloof, 
Aneath the bielding stook, 
And tently frae her bonny loof 
The thistle thorns I took. 

The late Prof. Palgrave, who edited the 
posthumous ‘Glen Desseray’ volume, secured 
expert assistance in preparing his annota- 
tions, and thus his foot-notes and supple- 
mentary elucidations are accurate, and always 
more or less to the purpose. His explana 
tions of “hairst rig” (harvest field), “ bielding 
stook” (sheltering sheaves set up against 
each other), and so on, will help the un- 
initiated reader. Blackie was town - bom, 
and his knowledge of country life was 
acquired, whereas Shairp, as the son of 4 
West Lothian laird, knew the peasantry and 
was directly acquainted with their ways. It 
is never safe to as a Scottish writer, or 
an expositor of the Scottish tongue, without 
an intimate practical experience as well as 8 
thorough book-knowledge of the subject. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


‘Cottectio Recta ConcriioRruM,’ 38 vols, 
Parisiis, a.p. 1644.— Perhaps on the ground 
of bibliophilism you may allow me to men- 
tion that I have come into possession of an 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


odd volume (viii.) of a set of the above. It 


The grieving possessor of the other 37 vols. 
can have it, if ne —- his eye. 
It is a pity for such a set to be spoilt. 
J. MaDAN. 
Downton, Sarum. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to | 


them direct. 


Mysterious Marks O_p CHuRCHEs.— 
Thus was headed the following poneeees 
re be 


rinted in the London Morning of 16 Fe 
alfpenny journal unknown to me until 
that date :— 


“There are on the walls of many English churches, 
particularly those of the South Midland counties 
jays Mr. A. C. Bickley in the Church Gazette), 
mysterious marks, some fairly large, many very 

l, that have puzzled ecclesiologists ever since 
that inestimable race existed. hey are most 
common on the south wall of the nave and aisles. 
Almost invariably they are at such a height as would 


show that they cannot have been made by village | 
idlers of the class who have favoured us with so | 


many cup-marks. They fall into three main classes: 
(1) a dot surrounded by one or more concentric 
circles; (2) circles containing radii, more or less 
numerous ; and (3) dots arranged in squares, some- 
times connected by lines, and sometimes not. With 
regard to these last, I own I am unable to even 
suggest a theory. I could give a list of things they 
cannot possibly mean, but what they do is, as 
‘Jeames’ is reported to have remarked, ‘ wropp’d 
in mystery.’ The second variety I want to speak of 
is the circle with radii. Sometimes there are twelve 

ii, sometimes twenty-four, sometimes an odd 
number. Sometimes the radii are confin to 
one part of the circle, sometimes not. It is, con- 
fessedly, about this variety that the interest in 
wall-marks culminates. In some instances there 
can be no doubt that they are incomplete sundials, 
though in these cases, as at Redbourne (Herts), they 
are 80 unastronomically arranged as to lead to the 
conclusion that our early ancestors were as indif- 
ferent as if they had been Orientals to the flight of 
time. But the majority cannot by any stretch of 


the imagination have been time recorders. No one | 
would put a dial on the south inner wall of a church. | 


Another theory which has been started is that these 
marks are a survival of an ancient belief in orienta- 
tion. But these marks are not to be found in 
Norman churches. The earliest we can absolutely 

are First Pointed. Why, then, should a 
heathen belief have lain dormant for a couple of 

red years(at least)and then have been colonise, 


and without reason, revived? I desire to reward 


my readers by propounding a brand-new theory. 
It is remarkable that we do not find these circular 

containing radii common on our cathedrals 
orgreatfanes, Nearly allare on the walls of obscure 


village churches. We know now that in building 
was in the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, until 
1894, when it was sold by order of the trustees. | 


minsters and abbeys the workmen had plans and 
elevations such as they have to-day, but that such 
was the case with small and unimportant, if equally 
artistic, buildings is highly improbable. Yet the 
very regularity of design showed that there must 
have been some master-mind who directed the 
whole building. The theory I wish to propound is 
that some, at least, of these wall-marks with their 
varying radii were intended, if the lines were 
continued, to mark such salient points of the 
building as the base or springing lines of windows, 
the elevation of a moulding, of the coping-stone 
of the gable, or what not. 1f this should have been 
the intention of the inscribers, it is difficult to 
| imagine any more useful guide to those who desire, 
either with a view to restoration or for mere study, 
to discover what like was an ancient church.” 


Are these anything more than the ordinary 
“ masons’ marks ” ? Sr. 


Murtterp.—Will some kind reader tell me 
where Mutterd is? I read in Berry’s pedigree 
|of Cheney (Kent) that John Cheney (elder 
}son of Sir Thomas Cheney, K.G., temp. 
| Henry VIII.-Elizabeth) was slain at Mutterd, 
'which therefore seems to have been a battle- 
| field. The spelling, of course, may differ. 

W. L. Rurrton. 


Hatuirpay.— Margaret, daughter of William 
| Halliday, Alderman of London, married Sir 
Edward Hungerford (Sheriff of Wiltshire, 
1631). John Halliday, of Gloucestershire, 
clothier, married Susan Hulbert, of Corsham, 
about the same time. References to Halliday 
pedigree are requested in order to ascertain 
the connexion between William and John. 

PLANTAGENET. 


“ TeRR# Fiiius.”—Can any one explain the 
meaning of this expression as formerly con- 
nected with the University of 


St. Charles’s College, W. 


[Terre Filius, an obscure person, aclod. Applied 
in the Middle Ages to a buffoon. ] 


Sr. Jorpan. (See 5 §. iii. 129.)\—May I 
repeat this unanswered query? Leland (v. 64) 
says :— 

“‘ Tbique [Bristol] in magna area [? College Green} 

| sacellum in quo sepultus est 8. Jordanus, unus ex 
discipulis Augustini Anglorum Apostoli.” 
What is known about Jordan? I do not find 
him in Bede, ‘ Dict. Christ. Biog.,’ or Baring- 
| Gould’s ‘ Saints.’ C. S. Warp. 
| Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


| Sr. Cross Priory, Iste or Wicut.—Dug- 


'dale mentions the above, but does not say 
whereabouts in the island it was, and the 
information is scanty in the extreme which 
he does give. There is no mention of the 
priory in Perey G. Stone's ‘Architectural 
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S. ILL Man. 


Antiquities of the Isle of Wight,’ not even by 

allusion of any kind ; and native though I am 

of the island, I was unaware of the former 

existence of the priory till I saw it mentioned 

in Dugdale. Where can I find further infor- 

mation about it ? Joun A. RANDOLPH. 
2, Halsey Street, Cudogan Square, 8.W. 


TERMINATION “-INGTON.”—There are about 
three hundred names of places and families 
having the termination -ington. Have the 
origins, relations, and various meanings of 
this termination been treated of in any book ? 

Frep. W. Foster. 


We su Custom.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the origin of, or reason for, the 
placing of a fresh-cut sod on the bowels of a 
corpse? I am told it is a custom in parts of 
Wales. M. P. Baker. 


MULIEREs Non Homrnes is an 
early printed book with this title. Can any 
none A give the date and the name of the 
author Percy Smpson. 
(The only work we know the title of which at all 
resembles that you give is ‘Mulier malus, mulier 
bonus; mulier non homo.’ This, the authorship of 
which is unknown, was published in 8vo. in 1690.) 


Cricket.—What is the earliest published 
description of a cricket match with eleven on 
each side? DUNHEVED. 


Name or Kynocker.—Can any one tell me 
where the  famil name of Knocker 
originated? Is it of Irish origin ? 

Evetyn Dup.ey-Scorrt. 

Cleadon House, near Sunderland. 


A Quoration From 
somewhere calls a friar who cuts prayers 
short an “estropier des heures.” Where is 
this passage ? P. 8. 


Wrrcucrarr. — Matthew Arnold, in his 
‘Last Essays of Church and Religion,’ p. 9 
cites a reprint, ‘A Collection of Rare an 
Curious Tracts relating to Witchcraft,’ Lon- 
don, 1838. Who was the editor ? rE & 


Tue “ Decape.”—In examining particulars 
of the French Republican calendar I cannot 
find any information concerning the “decade.” 
Can any one inform me if names were given 
to the various days ; and, if so, what they 
were | T. M. 


‘Recesstonat’: ‘Dutce Domum.’ 
—Will some kind reader of ‘N. & Q’ say 
where a copy of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
*Recessional Jubilee Hymn’ can be obtained ; 
and also the song ‘ Dulce Domum,’ sung by 


the boys of Winchester or Westminster 
School at their breaking-up ? G.L.§. 


‘Tue Sprrerut Lerrer.—Who is the 
jealous poet referred to in Tennyson's poem 
* The Spiteful Letter,’ which appeared first in 
Once a Week, 1868, and is now to be found at 
p. 237 of the complete edition of his works in 
one volume? M. 


Quorations.—What is the source of the 
hrase so often quoted with reference t 
England as “the weary Titan”? It is used, 
I think, either by Carlyle or Matthew Arnold, 
The saying “Trade follows the flag” is another 
quotation I have failed to — 
R. B. Bosweu. 


Atpernry Taxes.—I have lately seen the 
statement that Alderney still pays taxes for 
repairs to the road which formerly connected 
its rock with Normandy, but which is now 
under the waters of the English Channel, 
Can this possibly be true? If so, it parallels 
in absurdity one of Miss Marianne North's 
experiences in India, related in her ‘ Recollee- 
tions.’ After she had managed to cross, at her 
own risk and cost, a river so swollen by floods 
that the bridge had been carried away, an 
“official appeared and coolly demanded tall 
for the bridge and barrier which did not 
exist,” and upon her refusal required her to 
write out her reasons in full. But this wass 
single instance, while the other is said tobe 
a customary exaction. MCL 

New York. 


Srr Georce Atprycu.—Can any of your 
readers give me information concerning the 
above? I only know that he was buried at 
Tottenham, 26 June, 1626, and that his wife 
Mincea was buried there 25 June, 1621. I 
should like to know the date and occasion 
of his being knighted ; what were his armorial 
bearings; and whether Dean Aldrich, of 
Christ Church, was of the same family. 

Artrnur W. Hurtos. 


Day or Worrtetp, co. Sator.—There is 
printed in the ‘Visitation of Shropshire’ 
(Harl. Soc. publications, vol. xxviii. p. 162, &) 
a short pedigree of Day which would have 
added something to the notices of the Bishops 
of Winchester and Chichester of this name in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ According to the dictionary, Wil- 
liam, Bishop of Winchester, married Elizabeth 
daughter of Barlow, Bishop of Winchester; 
but the ‘ Visitation’ says his wife was Anne, 
daughter of Robert Duffield, and widow of 
William Bullen. His daughter, “ Mrs. Ridley, 
appears in the ‘Visitation’ as Alice, wife of 


omas Ridley. I should be glad of aay 
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information as to the descendants of Richard 


Day, of Worfield, the father of the two 


bishops. From the great difference in the age 
of the two it seems probable that they were 
by different mothers. James DaLtas. 


Bishop Hooper’s VestMENTs.—Is it known 
who is the author of the book on this subject ? 
“ A briefe examination for the/ tyme, of a certaine 
declaration lately put in print in the name and 
de/fence of certaine/ Ministers in London, refu/syng 
to weare the apparell/ prescribed by the lawes/ ool 
orders of the/ Realme./ In the ende is reported, the 
judgement of/ twonotable learned fathers, M. doctour 
Bucer,/ and M. doctour Martir, sometyme in eyther/ 
yniuersities here of England the kynges/ readers 
and professours of diuinitie,/ translated out of the 
originals,/ written by theyr owne/ handes, pur- 
ely/ debatyng this/controuer-/sie./ Paul. Rom. 14./ 
besech you brethren, [&c. ].” 
Collation * to *******jj, 4 to D, in fours. 
Colophon :— 
“Imprinted at London in Powles Churchyarde 
by Richarde lugge, Printer to the Queenes Maiestie. 
Cum priu. [&c.). 

A letter of Bishop Hooper’s, — at 
sig. b j, is dated 17 Oct., 1550. There is no 
other note of date. Todd (‘ Dict.,’ s.v. ‘ Idola- 
trical’) quotes the ‘Examination’ as Hooper’s. 
[ do not find it in the Parker Society’s edition 
of his writings ; nor is there any reference to 
the book in ‘D.N.B. The press-mark of the 
copy in the Bodleian Library is 4° E. 13 Th. 

Rosert J. WHITWELL. 


Newton.—In the parish register of Exton, 
Rutland, is the following entry: “ William 
Newton (Exton), March 16 (77), 1819, the 
nearest relative of the late Sir Isaac Newton. 
—J. Ellicott, Vicar.” I am anxious to verify 
this statement and to connect this nena 
with that of Sir Isaac. William was born 
5 July, 1742, son of William and Hannah, 
and his father was son (?) of Anthony Newton 
of the same place. The statement means 
nearest of the name of Newton, for Sir Isaac, 
who was anonly son, had half-sisters of another 
name, nearer in blood. Anthony, before 
married, was probably grandson of Sir Isaac’s 
uncle. I should be glad of any help in filling 
the gaps. The family resided entirely in 
South Lincolnshire. J. R. 


_ Heratpic.—Will any of your readers versed 
in heraldry kindly inform me whether the 
royal licence to take an additional surname 
(temp. George III.) which I hold involves the 
confirmation of and the right to use the arms 
of both those names? I conclude it does, as 
the royal licence, besides the royal signature 
and that of the Home Secretary of State 
(Lord Sidmouth), is endorsed by Norroy, King 


| the head of the College of Arms ; and these 

arms have been used together since that date. 
G 

CamBripGE Verses.—I desire the name of 

a collection of Cambridge verses published 

ten or twelve years ago, containing, among 

other things, some clever parodies by A. C. 

Hilton, which appeared, I believe, originally 

in a Cambridge publication called the Light 
(rreen, M. D. 

[* In Cap and Gown.’] 


Beplies, 
THE PROVINCES. 
(9 S, iii. 161.) 

Ir is difticult to understand C. 8.’s motive 
in launching such an astounding synthesis of 
the provinces out of which the United King- 
dom has been evolved. I call it astounding 
because, although his scheme is at hopeless 
variance with the conclusions of any other 
recent writer, he assumes a tone of certainty 
very unusual in such inquiries. The paucity 
of reference in his paper to the labours of 
others seems to indicate that he has taken an 
independent line of research ; in which case 
it is unkind not to enlighten us as to the 
nature of the evidence he has made use of. I 
must leave England and Lreland to the care 
of their own people, and content myself with 
a respectful protest against the way in which 
C. 8. has treated my own country. 

In the first place he scrupulously avoids all 
chronology. We are left to assume that, in 
describing Scotland as containing four pro- 
vinces “ differing in race and history,” he is 
referring to the state of affairs explained in 
the eighth century by Bede (book v. cap. 24). 
But he rearranges these provinces on a plan 
totally different from Bede’s, and from that 
of any other ancient writer I have ever en- 
countered. He revives a very early theory 
of Canon Isaac Taylor's (which I should be 
surprised to hear that my reverend corre- 
spondent still maintains), that tnver and aber 


are safe test names in distinguishing between 


Gaelic and Cymrie districts (‘Words and 
Places,’ p. 258). Scottish Dalriada, C.S. tells 


us, was the land of ¢nvers as distinguished 
from the north-east of Scotland—the land of 
abers. Now W.F. Skene (‘Celtic Scotland,’ 
i. 221) long ago dispelled the special signifi- 
| cance once assigned to these prefixes, show- 
ing that both abound in most parts of 
Scotland ; e.g., in Aberdeenshire (which even 
C. 8S. does not admit into Dalriada) there are 
thirteen Abers and twenty-six Invers, in 


of Arms, as required by the Duke of Norfolk, 


| Forfar eight of each, and in Fife four Abers 
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and nine Invers. It seems most probable that 
aber and inver are dialectic variations of the 
same word, just as we find pette or pit alter- 
nating with doth in districts where Picts and 
Scots have left successive linguistic land- 
marks. 

Scottish Dalriada, C.S. informs us, included 
“ Argyll, Inverness, and Elgin, and all west 
of these are contained in it.” This is news 
indeed. Hitherto the territory of Fergus, 
founder of the dynasty of Scottish Dalriada, 
has been reckoned as corresponding pretty 
closely with the modern counties of Argyll 
and Bute (see ‘Chronicles of the Picts and 
Scots,’ pp. 130, 137). Where does C. 8. find 
authority for including the counties of Elgin 
and Inverness in Dalriada? 

His definition of Lodonia may pass, though 
the phrase “in former times” is loosish, and 
it is usually believed that in the eighth cen- 
tury Lodonia was a district in the Anglian 
kingdom of Bernicia, which marched with 
Deira on the Tees. C.S. has rubbed out the 
territory of the Picts of Manann, a name 
remaining to this day in Clackmannan and 
Slamannan, and ticketed the district between 
the Pentlands and the Grampians as part of 
Lodonia. 

Turning now to Strathclyde, greater vio- 
lence could hardly have been done to the 
early aye geography of Scotland than to 
describe Galloway as part of Strathclyde at 
any period, The Niduarian or Galloway Picts 
were the sworn foes of the Welshmen or 
Britons of Strathclyde ; the earthwork divid- 
ing the two territories, extending for sixty 
miles from Loch Ryan to the Nith near 
Sanquhar, may still be traced where the soil 
has not been cultivated. 

Successive kings of Scotland recognized 
Galloway as distinct from the rest of their 
dominions: proclamations were addressed 
by them to “all good men of our whole 
kingdom— Scottish, English, Norman, and 
Gallovidian”; a different code of law was 

maintained in assisa mea de Galweia until 
the year 1426, when the province was brought 
under the common law of Scotland by Act of 
Parliament. 

Whereon does C. 8. found his theory that 
Galloway was “afterwards overrun by the 
Irish Gael, from whom it derives its name”? 
After what? Not after a.p. 1138, because 
there is plenty of historic record from that 
time downwards, and no trace of Irish in- 


vasion. 
the Picts of Galloway claimed and obtained 


Not before it, because in that year | led to a great scarcity of silver. 


Even Prof. Rhys, on whom I suppose C. §. 
relies to help him through with the imagin- 
ary invasion of Galloway by Irish Gaels 
(‘ Celtic Britain,’ 230-40), denies him in his 
etymology, deriving (erroneously, as I think) 
the name Galloway from Fidach, in Welsh 
Goddeu, one of the seven sons of Cruithne, 
If C.S. had bestowed a little more respect 
on the laborious Skene, who shows the pro- 
bability of Galloway=gall Gaidheal=the 
stranger Gaels, because they were always 
dependent on a stronger power — first on 
the Northumbrian Saxons, and then on the 
Norsemen ; if, I say,C. 8. had followed Skene’s 
argument he would at least have found him- 
self in collision with a race to which he makes 
no reference whatever, yet which exerted a 
most powerful influence on the ethnology, 
place-names, and language of large tracts of 
Scotland. The Norse jarls were overlords of 
Galloway till Malcolm III. married Ingioborg, 
widow of the great jarl Thorfinn, in 1057, 
thereby bringing Guliower under his own 
rule as King of Scotia. But it was not till 
the Norse King Haco was overthrown at the 
battle of Largs in 1263 that Sutherland and 
Caithness, the Western Isles, and the Isle of 
Man became part of the realm of Scotland 
under Alexander III. 

There are many other statements in C. 8.'s 
aper which invite unfavourable comment, 
nut I refrain from following it further. I 
think it would be subject for regret if a gen- 
tleman were allowed undisputed use of the 
most prominent part of your paper in order 
to publish what must strike many readers as 


a very strange view of history. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Wuite Money (9 S. iii. 108).—The down- 
ward tendency in the value of the_ silver 
currency had already set in at the date of 
Middleton’s ‘ Pheenix ’ (1607). Since Elizabeth 
had established the proportion between gold 
and silver at ten to one, the price of the 
latter had fallen considerably, and the only 
wonder is that the nominal value kept up 80 
long. James I. established the proportion at 
thirteen to one, but the market price of silver 
continued to fall during the whole of his 
reign. His first depreciation, made by 
reducing the weight of the gold, produced a 
wide circulation of gold; but the second 
(1612), made by raising the nominal value of 
the gold ten per cent., had a bad effect, and 

Middleton’ 


early legal training would make him fully 


their privilege of fighting as the vanguard of | appreciate the effect of the further reductions 
the Scottish king’s army at the Battle of the 


in silver which in 1607 had become necessary, 


Standard. 


and were only a question of time. It is pre 
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bable that the changes, like Elizabeth’s pro- 
clamation of 1560 —, in the base money, 


met with much popular disapproval. 
MARSHALL. 


Sefton Park, Liverpool. 
I think the expression “white money,” in 


the quotations given by M. C. L., refers to the | 
debased silver coinage, which from the year | 


1546 began to fall in value, and though King 
Edward VI. made an attempt to remedy the 
evil, it continued to do so until the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. She, however, 
carried out the reform begun by her brother. 
Cooper, in his ‘Chronicle,’ London, 1560, 
fol. 351, in his remarks on the depreciation 
and alterations in the monetary value, says : 

“With this alteracion moste poore men were 
muche greued, for theyr whole substaunce lay in 
that kinde of mony, where as the rycher sorte, 

rtely by frendshyp the thing 
a se hande, dyd put that kynde of money away: 
partely knowynge the baseness of the coyne, kept 
in store none but good golde and olde syluer, that 
woulde not brynge anye losse.” 

JoHN RaDc.irre. 


“Farow” (9 §. ii. 346).—I can only suggest 
a ony in this case. Is it not the proper 
name Pharaoh, used as a verb? “An old 
Pharaoh” is a common expression still in 
Monmouthshire, and so is “acting the 
Pharaoh” both in Welsh and English. I 
venture to offer this as a suggestion. 

D. M. R. 


MonTAIGNE AND East ANGLIA (9* §, iii. 
144).—Montaigne does not say, “ Higham or 
Eyquem,” but simply “Eyquem.” “Higham” 
is merely Florio’s conjecture, and even were 
it accepted there are numerous Highams 
in various parts of England, besides two 
Heighams (pronounced //ayham) in Norfolk. 
It was then the fashion in France to claim 
foreign ancestry, and I should imagine that 
Montaigne’s allusion was to the Ascham 
family, for he might have assumed that the 
8s, a8 in many French names, was silent. But 
as there are several villages in Guienne called 
Eyquem, Ayquem, or Yquem, we need not go 
further afield for the origin of the numerous 
Eyquems, Aiquems, and Ayquelins who 
flourished in and round Bordeaux in the 
time of his grandfather Raymon Eyquem. 
This I pointed out in the 7'imes, 5 Sept., 1892. 

J. Qa. ALGER, 
ER 


I am afraid, permit me to remark, that 
the evidence I have in this case will not be 
esteemed corroborative of the belief enter- 
tained by C. J. I. that Montaigne was of 

ancestry.” On the contrary, it 


indicates very plainly indeed that, instead of 
English, the celebrated essayist had Jewish 
blood in his veins. I beg to quote, for the 
information of your correspondent, the fol- 
lowing from p. 237 of my copy of ‘ Michel de 
Montaigne: a Biographical Study,’ by M. E. 
Lowndes (Cambridge, 1898) :— 
|. “*M. Malvezin gives the result of a most thorough 
| investigation of deeds and documents relative to the 
| essayist’s family. He is at some pains to disprove 
the notion, based on two passages in the essays, that 
| the Eyquems were of English extraction, and he 
| establishes the existence of the sy in Guyenne 
before the English occupation. 1e English reader 
may be permitted a regret that M. Malvezin has not 
come across me trace of that English cousinship 
referred to by the essayist. ‘Une nation,’ he says 
of the English, ‘& laquelle ceux de mon quartier ont 
eu autrefois une si privee accointance, qu’il reste 
encore en ma maison aucunes traces de nostre ancien 
cousinage.’ And again: * Et si les miens se sont autre- 
fois surnommez Eyquem, surnom qui touche encores 
une maison cogneue en Engleterre.’ On the other 
hand, M. Malvezin opens up a new vein of specula- 
tion, for those interested in race affinities, by his 
discovery of Jewish blood in Montaiygne’s mother, 
Anthoinette de Louppes.” 


Italics are mine. Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


“CATCHING THE SPEAKER'S EYE” (8* §. ix. 
208, 338).—The earliest use of this phrase I 
have noted is in the Monthly Magazine for 
1798, in which is a letter upon *‘ Whimsical 
Peculiarities of Expression.’ In this it is 
observed :— 

“What is meant by the common expression, 
when a member rises to speak, of ‘Catching the 
Speaker’s eye’? If it mean anything, I should 
apprehend it must mean nearly the reverse of what 
the words import, namely, that the Speaker’s eye 
catches the member first, and so gives the precedence 
in speaking.” 

ArrepD F, Rossins. 

‘Tom Tir Tor’ (9 iii. 146).—Several 
versions of the “ Pudding and tame” rhyme 
have been printed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" §. i. 417; 
ii. 55, 277. W. C. B. 


Woxtaston Arms (9 ii. 429; iii. 29, 
78).—In the extract quoted by Mr. Layton 
at the second reference, Mr. R. E. Chester 
Waters is hardly correct in saying that Alice 
Coburne’s “disconsolate lover raised a monu- 
ment to her memory in Stratford Church.” 
The church in question is commonly known 
as Bow Parish Church, and officially as the 
church of St. Mary, Stratford, Bow. Miss 
Alice Coburne’s monument occupies a position 
about the centre of the north clearstory wall 
and opposite a similar one to the memory of 
her mother, Mrs. Prisca Coburne. As it can 
only be examined with the aid of a ladder, it 


probably very seldom receives the attention 
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of visitors. The inscription is both erudite 
and prolix, and I hardly feel equal to in- 
cluding it in this note. Suffice it to say it is 
couched in the Latin tongue, with a few 
Hebrew and Greek words introduced here 
and there, apparently by way of decoration. 
About twelve years ago it was translated 
into English verse by the then rector of 
Bow, the Rev. W. P. Insley, M.A. The monu- 
ment is surmounted by a bust of Miss 
Coburne, and I have a note that beneath it 
are the following arms: On a chevron, 
between three bugle horns stringed and 
garnished, as many mullets. As I made no 
reference to the tinctures, I imagine that | 
they were never introduced or had become 
obliterated. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“CHILD-BED PEW” (9 §S. ii. 5, 255).— 
Another name for this was “ uprising seat.” 
See the extracts from parish registers, at 
p. 78 of my ‘History of St. Ives’: “1773, 

uly 30. To p* Tho* Rogers’s bill for building 
the reprising seat, 17s.” 

Joun Hopson MartTuews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


PARLIAMENT Cakes (9" §. iii. 149).— During 
my schooldays in Christ’s Hospital (1827-34) 
we could obtain “parliament cakes” at the 
two shops within the precincts of the school, 
where such and similar delicacies were 

urchasable. The cakes are mentioned by 

J. and H. Smith in their ‘ Rejected Addresses’ 
(1810) :— 

Roll, roll thy hoop, and twirl thy tops, 

And buy, to glad thy smiling chops, 

Crisp parliament with iollypops, 

of the Lady. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I met with these cakes at Sevenoaks about 
two years ago, the first I had seen since my 
schooldays, over sixty years since, when a 
good dame from the village used to bring 
them for sale to us boys. The shop at Seven- 
oaks is in the upper part of the town, nearly 
opposite the church. I have been told they 
were to be had formerly in the Minories. 

DossETor. 

SCANDAL CONCERNING WALPOLE (9 ii. 
529 ; iii. 156).--When I wrote I had mislaid the 
reference. The “creed” supplies no further 
information than I gave. ‘i S. Leapam. 


Goprrey Box AND THE S.LitTiInc MILL 
(9 §. iii. 48).—It seems to be generally 


accepted that Godfrey Box or chs, of 
Liége, in Brabant, first introduced into 
England and erected at Dartford a slitting 


machine for cutting plate metal into slips 
for nail-rods, &c., in 1590. 
Joun RADCLIFFE. 


ArmortaL (9" §. iii. 6).—Are they not the 
arms of one of the towns in the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg? I think they are on one of 
the shields round the pedestal of the eques- 
trian statue of the King - Grand - Duke 
William II. in the city of Luxemburg. 

ALFRED Mo.Lony, 

Argent, guttée gules, two swords in saltire, 
blades proper, hilts gules, over all a lion 
rampant sable. Crest, stork proper, 
dipping his beak into a whelk shell erect or 

Walter of Broxbourne, co. Herts, Harl. 
MS. 1546, 20. See also same coat and family 
in Harl. MSS. 1551, 8, and 1534, 14. Pap- 
worth gives no clue to the escutcheon of 
pretence. J. G. Braprorp. 


East Inpra Company (9% 8. iii. 128).— 
Does Miss THoyts’s query refer to the otticers 
in the naval or military establishment of the 
Company ? 

Some years ago, when the Jerusalem Coffee- 
House was in Cowper's Court, Cornhill, I saw 
a volume entitled, so far as I recollect, ‘A 
Register of the Ships and Officers employed 
in the East India Company from 1760 to 1810, 
by Horatio Hardy. Mr. Hardy was, I believe, 
the proprietor of the establishment, which 
was removed in 1892 to Billiter Buildings, 
and assumed the title of Jerusalem Shipping 
Exchange. 

When the East India House in Leadenhall 
Street was pulled down in 1862, the priceless 
library, with all the Oriental MSS., was 
removed to the India Oftice, Whitehall, where 
doubtless Miss THoyts would obtain the in- 
formation she requires. 

EverRARD Home CoLeMaAy. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Alphabetical List of the Officers of the 
Indian Army from 1760 to 1837,’ compiled by 
Dodwell onl Miles, 8vo. 1838. KILLIGREW. 


I find in the Library of the British Museum 
(in case 2121) a copy of Dodwell and Miles’s 
‘Indian Army List,’ ranging over the years 
1760-1834. E. J. Luck. 


“Sween” on “Swean” (9 iii. 69).— 
This interesting word is the O.N. svina (ori- 
ginally a strong verb svina), to subside. 
Cognate forms are O.E. swindan, to waste 
away ; O.H.G. swinan, to take away; Ger. 
schwinden, to disappear. 

I believe I am right in saying that the 
dialect of Nottinghamshire has not yet been 
collected. If this word is an average specimen, 
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the county seems to be rich in the remains of 
old language. 8. O. Appy. 


The question whether this word is con- 
nected with sweal or swale must be a matter 
for others to decide ; but as regards the latter, 
the following, from Grose and Pegge’s ‘ Pro- 
vincial Glossary,’ may be noted :— 

“Swale or sweal, to singe or burn ; as to sweal a 
hog; a sweal’d cat, a cat whose hair or fur is singed 
off, by sleeping in the ashes. Sweal is also some- 
times applied to a candle that drozes and melts, 
called in Middlesex, faring. Ab. A.-S. Swelan, to 
kindle, or set on fire; to burn. [North and South 


country usage. ]” 
P. Hau 


In Yorkshire the word scale is used for the 
same process. W. C. B. 


May not this word have some association 
with sweat, used transitively, and meaning to 
cause an exudation of moisture from the skin 
by the application of a sudorific ? 

E. G. Cayton. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Batt Game ii. 509).—The Italian 
game of calcio is described (with a reference 
to an Italian book of 1688) in the second 
volume of the Misses Horner’s ‘Walks in 
Florence’ (1873) at pp. 9, 10. 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Cecrt (9 §. ii. 168, 238, 275, 512; iii. 34, 
154).—A manuscript of the Civil War period, 
relating to Monmouthshire, which I am copy- 
ing for the Cardiff Free Library, contains 
mention of the Sitsyllt family of that county. 
In 1644 Philip Cecill, gent., at Lantilio 
Cresiny, contributed 16 lb. of bread for the 
victualling of Royalist garrisons ; and in the 
following year two pecks of “ mault” for 
the garrison of Raglan Castle. The Sitsyllts, 
or Cecils, of Alltyrynys, have left the names 
of very numerous descendants, both in the 
male and female lines, in the parish registers 
and on the tombstones of East Monmouth- 
shire and West Herefordshire. 
many traditions concernin 
in the folk-lore of the district to the 
east of Abergavenny. Thus, at Llwyndu, 


There are | 
the family | 


where a branch of the Sitsyllts at one time | 


resided, the representative of the family is 
said to have been carried off to the infernal 
regions on a flaming diabolical steed. This 
is a legend current, in a district teeming with 
Catholic traditions, concerning one who had 
conformed to Protestantism and persecuted 
his former co-religionists. The Welsh origin 


pular account of the martyrdom of the 
Jen. David Lewis (alias eg! S.J., of 
Abergavenny, in 1689, mentions the priest’s 
relationship to Cecil, Lord Burleigh. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


NAME AND Composer or Sone (9 S. iii. 
128).— These words are a garbled version 
of a lyric by Christina Rossetti entitled 
‘Song.’ Is it not high time that a vigorous 
protest should be made against the way in 
which composers of songs alter the productions 
of our poets to suit the conveniences of music 
which is too frequently a mere burden to the 
words rather than an interpreter? Perhaps 
in this case, however, BosJum quotes from 
memory, and the fault does not lie with the 
composer, whoever he may be. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Mayfield Road, Eccles. 


Although I cannot answer Bojum’s ques- 
tions, I recognize the lines he quotes as muti- 
lated members of a poem by Christina Rossetti. 
May this information help him to track the 
murderer ! Sr. SwITHIN. 


SHAKSPEARE’s IMITATIONS OF HIS OWN 
CuHaracters (9 §. ii. 246)—Mr. YARDLEY 
does not appear to have read the articles by 
Mr. Harris in the Saturday Review on ‘The 
Real Shakespeare. Mr. Harris contends 
that Shakespeare is himself 
“the protagonist in thirteen of his chief plays :— 

In ‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost’ he is Biron. 

‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ Valentine. 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Romeo. 

In ‘ As You Like It,’ Jaques. 

In ‘ Twelfth Night,’ the Duke. 

In ‘ Hamlet,’ Hamlet. 

In ‘ Measure for Measure,’ the Duke. 

In ‘ Julius Cesar,’ Brutus. 

In ‘ Macbeth,’ Macbeth (!). 

In ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ Troilus. 

In ‘ Timon,’ Timon. 

In ‘Cymbeline,’ Posthumus. 

In ‘ The Tempest,’ Duke Prospero.” 

Mr. Harris also sees (or thinks he sees) the 
“real Shakespeare” in many of the minor 
characters, as, for instance, in Lorenzo, in 
Claudio, in Cassio, and in Edgar. If he 
sees truly, this will account for many of 
the resemblances Mr. YARDLEY finds in the 
jlays ; but one is hardly prepared to accept 
Mtr Harris’s view all at once, though possibly 
there is something in it. Cc. Cc. B 


“Bos-Baw ” (9 S. ii. 226, 354, 491).—In my 
young days, in Derbyshire in the forties, this 
word was used (and is probably still used) to 


of Lord Salisbury’s branch of the family is| children with much the same sense as the 
remembered in Monmouthshire, and the|“ taboo” of the South Sea islanders. If a 
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child was about to touch a clock, or a fragile 
ornament, or the poker—anything that might 
be injured by the child’s rough or 
anything injurious to itself—the exclamation 
“Bob-baw!” from an elder was generally 
sufficient to keep the little hands off. The 
word was also used as a noun, to indicate 
things which a child must not touch. My 
yen ngest brother once went intoa neighbour's 
ouse, and asked what was inside a corner 
cupboard, and received for answer, “ Bob- 
baws.” Having never heard the word before 
(for my mother always called a sheep a sheep 
and a dog a dog, and we only heard of baa-baas 
and bow-wows by chance from outsiders), he 
came home and asked what it meant, and 
was grected with a general laugh. The next 
time he strolled into the same house the 
cupboard-door happened to stand open, and 
he exclaimed, “Why, they’re cups and 
saucers !” R. 
Cambridge. 


I suspect that the meaning of ftprut is 
explained by Zachary Grey’s note on 
* Hudibras,’ part ii., canto iii. 1. 773. 

M. N. G. 


Entry IN Recister (9 iii. 90).—With 
diffidence I offer the een that the 
“cutted owen” was a bire 


or “cuttit,” was used in the sense of cut or 
slashed, as applied to a garment (e.g., in 
William Langland’s ‘ Piers the Ploughman’) ; 
and it seems at least possible that “owen” 
was a variant of erne (Icelandic ern), meaning 
sea-eagle. This word also might have been 
used of the golden or mountain eagle, which 
undoubtedly bred in the Snowdon and Peak 
districts and elsewhere in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The golden eagle is 
described as of a dark-brown colour, with 
elongated neck-feathers of a lighter tint, and 
therefore might have the term “cutted,” mean- 
ing slashed, fancifully applied toit. Perhaps an 
eagle of the kind was domiciliated on the land 
of some local magnate. It may be worth 
recalling that “cuttie” is a Scotch name for 
the black guillemot ; also for a horse or mare 
two years old. Epwy G. Crayton. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


The “cutted owen” is probably from 
“ cutted,” a local word for scolding, bawling, 
quarrelsome, or from “cut,” signifying a fool 
or daft person, and Owen, the Christian name 
or surname of the person buried. 
JoHN Rapcuirre. 


“RopraLL” (9 §S. iii. 89).—Cannot OLp 
Susscriser give us a few more particulars 


with striped or) 
banded plumage, perhaps an eagle. “Cutted,” | 


about the “rodfall” on his property in Essex? 

“There are,” he says, “certain privileges in 

connexion with this ‘rodfall’ which I need 

not trouble you with.” Many of us would be 

glad of fuller detail on what appears to be a 

very interesting subject. . CLARK. 
althamstow, Essex. 


Piayinc Carps on A Tower (9 8, 
iii. 90).—The curious opening in the south 
face of the fourteenth-century tower of Little 
Wittenham Church, Berks, certainly bears 
a strong resemblance to the ace of spaces, 
and local tradition has attached to this archi- 
tectural vagary a legend which attributes 
the erection of the tower to a lucky game of 
cards, in which that particular card brought 
a large sum to a gambler, who devoted a 
portion to the church, marking his gift with 
this leaf from the ‘Devil’s Picture - Book.’ 
No other cards are represented on this tower 
so far as | know; the opening in the west 
face, which might be taken for the ace of clubs, 
is only the ordinary “cross arrow-slit” form 
usual at that date. H. MESSENGER. 


Roman Numerats (9 §. iii. 90).—There 
cannot be any doubt, I imagine, as to which 
is preferable, mcm. being correct as well as 
shorter. I have for a time been exercising 
my mind as to how those of us who usually 
contract the month and year are to do so 
intelligibly next year. Not a few, to save 
time, write, say, for the 6th of this month, 
| 6/3/99. It is evident that the year cannot be 
| shortened thus, /00. Now what is to be done? 
Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.S.A.Scot. 


Caxon (9 §. ii. 26, 132).—Cazon is the 
eighteenth-century form of cajon, Castilian for 
la = or chest, or drawer. May it have been 
|used as the name of some kind of Spanish 
wig having the shape of a box or sold in a 

box? A wig might be considered a case or 
| box for the ae An old wig may well have 
|been thrown into what Spaniards call the 
| carom de sastre, or box for oddsand ends. The 
Spaniards have an expression which is very 
nearly our “give a wigging to.” 
PALAMEDES. 


“THREE ACRES AND A cow” (8% §, xi. 365, 
432, 475, 517 ; xii. 57).—The following letter, 
signed J. H. L, in the Standard of 9 Feb. 
gives an earlier origin for this phrase than 
any at these references :— 

“Neither Mr. Impey nor Mr. Jesse Collings is 
entitled to the honour of having initiated the 
yolitical panacea of ‘Three acres and a cow.’ In 
Ris journey ‘ From London to Land’s End,’ a certain 
yerson not unknown to English ers—viz., 

niel Defoe—states that he was the author of a 
scheme for providing certain refugees from the 


| 


| = | 
| 
| 
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Palatinate with a means of subsistence. His scheme 
was to convey these people to the New Forest, in 
Hampshire, where the Government should provide 


every man with ‘three acres of ground,’ with leave | 


to build cottages upon the same, and a certain 
quantity of common land, that they might have a 
ew sheep or cows. Any one desirous of studying 
the subject cannot do better than peruse Defoe’s 
delightful work. A full account is therein furnished 
of his project and its result.” 
POLITICIAN. 


Dr. JoHnson AND TEA-DRINKING (9 §. ii. 
265, 413).—The theory regarding the size of 
the teacups which Dr. Johnson so frequently 
conentadl te to me new and very interesting ; 
but I incline to think that the doctor's twenty- 
four (or twenty-five cups, according to Mr. 
MARSHALL’s interesting reference) would have 
amounted to much more than a pint and a 
half of liquid, of which any one might dispose 
in the course of an evening without much 
effort. It is, I believe, evident that Dr. John- 
son rather prided himself on his feats as a 
tea-drinker. We all remember the famous 
passage in which (in answer to Jonas Han- 
way’s attack on tea) he describes himself as 
a “hardened and shameless tea-drinker.” 
Then we have the evidence regarding the 
capacious teapot which held two quarts (was 
it?). Then, again, we have the verses which 
he playfully addressed to Miss Reynolds when 
that lady was supplying him with the “cup 
which cheers,” in which he tells her :— 

Thou can’st not make the tea so fast 
As I can gulp it down. 
Dr. Johnson’s record as a tea-drinker must 
stand. I should suppose each cup contained 


about one-third of a pint. Twenty-four cups | ’ V 
This was | Meaning the king at Pomfret. 


would thus represent four quarts. ° 
the quantum for an entire evening, and 


Dr. Johnson’s evening often lasted (more | 


Hibernico) till four next morning. Say he| 
began to talk and drink tea at ten, and con- 
tinued for six hours, there is nothing so re- 
markable in the quantity. Many beer-drinkers 
in any of our large towns could dispose of as 
much liquor in an even shorter time. It is 
also worthy of note that Dr. Johnson was a 
very large man, that he talked much and 
perspired freely. THomas AULD. 


Sanperson Famity oF SEBERGHAM, Co. 
CUMBERLAND (9 §. iii. 129).—C. H. C. will 
find some account of the above family in the 
‘Life and Remains of Thomas Sanderson,’ by 
the Rev. J. Lowthian, 12mo., Carlisle, 1829, 


In this volume no account is given of the 
origin of the family, but it is said to be very | 
ancient. It is also alleged that many genera- 
tions of the Sandersons lived upon and | 


situated in Sebergham, but extending into 
the adjoining parish of Castle Sowerby. John 
Sanderson, the father of Thomas, is said to 
have left the family property much im- 
poverished in consequence of his lavish 
expenditure on husbandry, building, and the 
superior education of his family, which was 
large. The epitaph inquired for will be 
found in the above-named volume, p. 105. It 
is as follows :— 
“* Epitaph inscribed on a Mural Monument in 
femory of the author's Parents. 

By this lov’d pair, whom long experience taught 

The value of that bliss which virtue brought, 

No praise was claimed but what the bosom gave, 

No meed was sought but that beyond the grave; 

Unsullied fame, Religion’s sacred ray, 

Still marked the progress of their earthly day ; 

Hence at that hour when life awaits its close, 

With all the Christian’s faith their hopes arose, 

To gain the crown which heav’n alone can give— 

That sacred palm which bade their virtues live !” 

W. Nixon. 


Warrington. 


HastortcaL PARALLEL (9 §. iii. 104).—Mr. 
A. R. Bay ey draws attention to a recognized 
dramatic device in Bolingbroke’s (Henry IV.) 
treatment of Exton and David’s dealing with 
the young Amalekite after Saul’s death on Gil- 
boa. Shakespeare’s version of that episode 
presents a further parallel, in which Exton 
stands to Henry IV. as Becket’s murderer to 
Henry II. Thus Exton remarks :— 

‘** Have I no friend?” quoth he; he spake it twice, 
And urged it twice together, did he not ? 

And speaking it he wistly looked on me 

As who should say—I would thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart, 


The actual means by which Richard was done 
to death are obscure. On 8 Feb., 1400, the 
Council recommended that were he still alive 
he should be placed in safe keeping. By 
14 Feb. he was announced as being dead. The 
official view was that he had “pyned to 
death,” or “forehungered.” To leave any 
doubt surrounding the actual fate of a dis- 
possessed rival presented a danger which the 
progress of the civil wars clearly brought 
out. In Henry IV.’s case, doubt of his rival’s 
doom led to rumours of Richard being alive 
in May, 1402. C. S. Terry. 


“ Horse-MARINE” (9 §. ii. 26, 112, 355, 456). 
—With regard to the reply of B. H. L. at the 
last reference, I had no intention of putting 
forward the origin of the similarity of the 
uniform of the 17th Lancers to that of the 
Royal Navy as my own suggestion, as I stated 
that I had seen it suggested elsewhere, but 


managed their own paternal estate, chiefly | have now forgotten where. I find, on refer- 
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ence to the history of the regiment by the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue, that the original uni- 
form at the time it was raised, late in 1759, 
was scarlet with white facings (the lace 
having at that time a black edge in memory 
of General Wolfe) ; it was changed to blue, 
retaining the facings, in 1784, and the marine 
and West Indian service of the regiment did 
not occur till 1795-7. In 1830, however, when 
William IV. came to the throne, the uniform 
of the regiment was altered to scarlet, and 
the white facings of the naval uniform were 
also altered to scarlet. This latter change 
did not last long for either, the one re- 
suming its blue uniform and the other its 
white facings after a few years. There can, 
I am sure, be no possibility of the “ horse- 
marine” mentioned in the original query 
being a human being; it is evidently an 
healiie creature, otherwise the “sea horse,” 
described as in my last reply. 
C. S. Harris. 


Davin Anpré §. iii. 127).—This name 
is found in connexion with the Corporation of 
the Hospital for Poor French Protestants. 
“David André” was elected a “Directeur” on 
6 Oct., 1756, and was secretary from 1785 to 
1792. “David André, Junr.,” was elected a 
Director on 10 July, 1782. H.8 


Gate: Sten or Inn (9* S. ii. 526).—I have 
for some time past been interested in the 
subject of rhyming public-house signs, and 
have collected a good many specimens. In 
reply to a question of mine the following 
paragraph was embodied in a note from the 
editor on p. 62, vol. iii. (1890) of Vorthampton- 
shire Notes and Queries :— 

** At Cotterstock (Northants) there still exists a 
public-house called ‘ The Gate,’ and though 1 cannot 
say the following lines were painted on the sign, 
they have often been sapented to me in connexion 
with it:— 

The Gate hangs well, and hinders none ; 
Refresh and pay, and travel on. 
The sign of ‘The Gate’ is by no means infrequent. 
One exists in Northampton, in Scarletwell Street, 
at the corner of Crispin Street, on which may be 
seen the couplet as above.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Between Buckland (Dover) and the little 
village of River, on the road to Kearsney, is 
a small wayside inn with this sign. The sign- 
board itself has a gate painted on one side, 
while the reverse bears the identical couplet 
quoted by Mr. Peacock :— 

This gate hangs well, and hinders none ; 
Refresh and pay, and then ride on. 


Green Gate” as being the sign of a well- 
known tavern in the Bethnal Green Road 
London. A full-size model of a five-barred 
gate, painted green, projects from the front 
and still swings over the pavement as the 
expressive sign of the house. This house is 
probably the successor of an inn standing 
near an actual gate of the ancient West Heath, 
a great tract of common land long since 
disappeared, which included Bethnal Green 
Common and Whitechapel Green, this sign 
alone remaining to remind the inhabitants of 
the commoners’ rights extinguished. 
Yarrow Bapock. 

South Hackney. 


There used to be, and I believe still is, an inn 
with this sign at Nottingham. Mr. Peacock 
is probably aware that the Duke of Cumber- 
land is still commemorated by the “ Duke 
William Inn” at Haxey, near —., 

» CB 


Epworth. 


“ CrraGE ” (8 §. xii. 347, 454 ; S. ii. 514), 
—There is a notice of shoeblacks in Hone’s 
*Table-Book,’ ii. 435. The writer speaks of 
them as a departed feature of the streets, 
obliterated by Day & Martin. In Hodder’s 
‘ Life of Lord Shaftesbury,’ 437, it is intimated 
that the brigade was instituted for the sake 
of the boots of the foreigners who visited the 
Great Exhibition. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tue Date or SHAKSPEARE’s ‘ JuLius Cesar’ 
(9% §. iii. 105).—In discussing this question I 
overlooked an important reference pointed 
out by Mr. F. G. Fleay, in his ‘ Biographical 
Chronicle of the English Drama,’ vol. i. p. 107. 
A play called ‘The Blind Beggar of Bethnal 
Green’ was published in 1659, as the work of 
Day ; from Henslowe’s ‘ Diary ’ we know that 
it was the joint work of Day and Chettle, and 
that it was finished by 26 May, 1600, when 
Henslowe paid them for it. In IV. i. Canby, 
disguised as master of a puppet-show, says, 
in advertising his motions :— 

“You shall likewise see the famous City of 
Nineveh, and the stabbing of Julius Cesar in the 
French Capitol by a sort of Dutch Mesopotamians. 

* Young Stroud’. How the French Capitol! nayI 
remember Tully’s Offices sayes the Capitol that 
Cesar was stab’d in was at Rome. 

“Can. Impute the gross mistake to the fault of 
the Author.” 

Mr. Fleay comments: “This unquestionably 
applies to Shakespeare’s play, which therefore 
dates May, 1600.” The puppet-play of ‘Julius 
Cesar’ is honoured with several sarcastic 


In this connexion I might also record “ The 


notices in contemporary literature. For 


| 
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instance, the anonymous ye y of ‘Every 
Woman in her Humour,’ published 1609, but 
probably acted in 1602, has (V. i.):— 

“T pray ye what shewe will be heere to-night? 
I have seen the Babones already, the Cittie of new 
Ninevie, and Julius Cesar, acted by the Mammets.” 


Compare Dekker, ‘The Wonderfull Yeare,’ 


1603 :— 

“Held his nose hard betweene his fore-finger and 
his thumbe, and speaking in that wise (like the 
fellow that described the villainous motion of Lulius 
Cesar and the Duke of Guise, who (as he gave it 
out) fought a combat together) ”; 


and T. Mf{offat], ‘Father Hubbard’s Tales,’ 
1604 

“Thus passing from place to place like the motion 
of Julius Ceesar or the city Nineveh.” 
The name of the show was obviously bor- 
rowed from the play, and therefore indicates 
that it was popular. For that slight hint, 
and a further clue to the date, we ought to be 
grateful to the “ villainous motion.” 

Percy Smpson. 


THREE SISTERS MARRIED AT ONCE (9% §, ii. 
246, 453).—I do not think that instances of 
wholesale family marriages are particularly 
rare. A few weeks before the appearance of 
the query I saw a newspaper notice of three 
sisters having married three brothers at the 
same time. I now send you aslip from the Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Dai/y Sentinel of 8 Feb., 
telling how four sisters joined hands with 
four brothers in one extended ceremony. 
Perhaps some of the other marriage items in 
the clipping may interest your readers :— 


“The announcement is made of four brothers 
marrying four sisters in Ohio. The girls are 
daughters of a prosperous farmer: the young 
men, sons of another, energetic, of good habits, 
and some means. It is stated that the ceremony 
occupied almost an hour, the same clergyman 
performing all. Ve had occasion to unite in 
marriage, on the same evening. two children of the 
late General Hoitt, of New Hampshire, and took 
counsel whether they could not be married in one 
ceremony. The response was that the essential 
elements in legal marriage are the declaration of a 
desire and an intelligent response to the questions 
covering the contract, before a person authorized 
to perform the marriage, and that he shall approve 
and shall declare them husband and wife, that all 
the rest is surplusage, and may be diminished or 
enlarged to any extent or wholly omitted, without 
impairing the legality of the ceremony. Therefore 
we read the liturgy of the church, the two contract- 
ing couples responding separately, and the ceremony 
was less than four minutes longer for the two than 
it would have been for the one. It would appear 
from this account that the minister went through 
the whole ceremony for each of the four couples 
separately. We know of a marriage performed 
under circumstances justifying great haste, in which 

that was said was this: ‘Do you wish to be 


married?’ ‘Yes,’ ‘Will you be faithful in the 


relations?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Is there any legal reason why 
you should not be married?’ ‘No.’ ‘You are 
married.’ ”—Christian Advocate. 


Doar. 


Book Terms (8 ix. 341 ; x. 400; 9S. ii, 
322, 521 ; iii. 53, 172).—If bibliography is to 
be of any value as an aid to literary know- 
ledge, the question of definitions must be 
placed on a sure footing. Ido not think that 
the objections to ananym are disposed of by 
Mr. Tuomas’s remarks. Words like natation, 
notation, nutation, differ in essentid. If a 
misprint occurs in one of them, the reader 
cannot possibly be misled. But two words 
ejusdem generis, like ananym and anonym, 
would be standing puzzles to the compositor, 
and it might be difficult for the reader to 
detect a misprint. The purpose of the biblio- 
grapher would thereby be defeated. 

With regard to such signatures as “A 
Hertfordshire Incumbent,” Mr. THomas 
seems a little inconsistent. At 9 §. ii. 521 
he apparently regards pseudonyms as equi- 
valent to “fictitious names.” Literally, 
they are false names. But, ex hypothesi,“A 
Hertfordshire Incumbent” is a true descrip- 
tion of the writer. Mr. THoMAS goes on to 
say that a book is not considered pseudo- 
nymous unless it is “hoplessly deficient of 
all personal identification of authorship.” 
But such a signature as “A Hertfordshire 
Incumbent” at once gives a clue to the 
authorship of the letter. I have no doubt 
every other Hertfordshire incumbent was 
able to make a very good guess at the writer. 
Authors who adopt a transparent veil of this 
kind hardly wish their identity to be entirely 
concealed. It is a parallel case to the use of 
initials. 

A scientific bibliographer would therefore 
like a succinct term which would embrace 
such cases. A word like geo-demonym has a 
truly awful look, which would prevent its 
obtaining general currency. Perhaps hom«o- 
nym would do, if we are compelled to use a 
fresh coinage. But, personally, I should 
much prefer a simple English word, if it is to 


be found. V. F. Prmpeaux. 
45, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Mr. THomas misapprehends my 
objection to the word ananym. I did not 
object, as he implies, “because only one 
letter differs” in it from the word anonym, 
but because the difference is insufficient, both 
in spelling and in sound, to distinguish the 
one word from the other. Besides, ananym 
is incorrectly formed. The two Greek words 
from which it is supposed to be compounded 
would correctly form the word anonym, and 
only anonym, and nothing but anonym. The 
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cases of natation, notation, nutation, suggested 
by Mr. THomas, are in no way parallel. 
They are all correctly formed, and are never, 
I believe, confused one with another. I was 
not aware that ananym had already been 
condemned by Dr. Murray. That, I should 
have thought, would have been enough. If 
Dr. Murray’s authority is disregarded, my 
feeble voice is not likely to have a chance of 
persuading Mr. Taomas, I fear, to give up 
this misbegotten word which has caught his 
fancy. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Autor Wantep (9 §. iii. 69, 178).—The 
author of ‘The Island on the Mere’ and 
‘Legacy of an Etonian’ is the Rev. Robert 
William Essington. Francis G. HALey. 


“VESTIGIA NULLA RETRORSUM” (9 §. ii. 
348 ; iii. 71).—The following quotation shows 
that the above motto was used by the 
Electors of Hanover. I do not know whether 
it was their family motto :— 


“ Dodington has translated well the motto on the 
caps of the Hanoverians, ‘ Vestigia nulla retror- 
sum’—‘They never mean to go back again.’”— 
Horace Walpole to John Chute, ‘ Letters,’ Cun- 
ningham’s ed., vol. iii. p. 18. 


Autuors or Quotations WANTED (9"§. iii. 
i The gin within the juniper, &c. 
The couplet belongs to Tennyson’s ‘ Amphion,’ 
first edition, 1842, stanza v. :— 
The birch tree swang her fragrant hair, 
The bramble cast her berry: 
The gin within the juniper 
Began to make him merry. 
This he cancelled in some subsequent edition—I 
cannot say when—substituting 
The linden broke her ranks, and rent 
The woodbine wreaths that bind her; 
And down the middle buzz! she went 
With all her bees behind her. 
C. B. Mount. 
(9 S. iii. 129.) 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed. 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed. 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
Dr. Horatius Bonar, in ‘Hymns of Faith and Hope,’ 
p. 113 (Nisbet, 1867). Hed. 
This is the second and last verse of some lines 
written in the Bible of the late Very Rev. Hugh 
MeNeile, D.D., Dean of Ripon. I believe the last 
four words are, in the original, “grand and noble 
creed,” LONSDALE. 
(9 S. iii. 149.) 
The lines quoted as 
Tales are delectable 


are a sad _ perversion of the first two lines of 

Barbour’s ‘ Bruce’ :— 

Storyss to rede ar délitabill 

Supposs that they be nocht but fabill, 
Water W. SKEart. 


Give what thou wilt, without thee we are poor ; 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away, 
These lines are Cowper's. They are the last lines 
of ‘The Winter Morning Walk,’ the fifth book of 
‘The Task.’ In the first of the two lines, for 
“wilt” read canst. am sorry that accuracy 
compels me to make this correction, because “ wilt” 
is an improvement on the original, I think. 
GUALTERULTS, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The “ Perverse Widow”: being Passages from the 
Life of Catharina, Wife of William Boevey, Esq. 
By Arthur W. Crawley-Boevey. (Longmans & Co.) 

Wuertner Mrs. Bovey, or, as she is here called, 

Boevey, were indeed “‘ the beautiful perverse widow” 

of the Spectator, for whom Sir Roger de Coverley 

cherished so unprosperous a passion, remains doubt- 
ful. The late Mr. Dilke, one of the best of autho- 
rities, and Mr. Aitken, the editor of the latest and 
best edition of the Spectator, hold the matter un- 
certain. Mr. Crawley-Boevey accepts, as his title 
shows, the theory as true. If this distinction is 
denied her she has others with which her shade 
may well rest content. She was, as has always 
been held, and as the portrait prefixed to the pre- 
sent volume shows, one of the most beautiful 
women of the day, her beauty being of the bright 
and sparkling type not common among women of 

English descent. She was the Portia of Steele and 

of the ‘New Atlantis,’ and the “‘ Anglie nostre 

Hypatia christiana” of Dr. Hickes. She was, more- 

over, rich, as well as the possessor of all the graces 

and virtues; and after the loss, when only twenty- 
two, of her husband, whose ill temper and 
debaucheries caused her much unhappiness, she 
refused to be inveigled into a second marriage, and 
sent away disconsolate the “‘ curled darlings” who 
fell prostrate before her merits or her ingots. Con- 
spicuous as was her worth, and brilliant as was her 
reputation, neither one nor the other would justify 
their commemoration in a volume so bulky and 
important as that before us. Mr. Crawley-Boevey 
has, however, supplied a genealogical work dealing 
not only with the family of which Mrs. Boevey was 
the most interesting and distinguished member, but 
with other families (principally, like it, of Huguenot 
descent) with which its members intermarried. 
The Boeveys—we accept the spelling of the book— 
came over to England at or soon after the time 
when Alva, on behalf of Philip of Spain, signed the 
order for the extermination of the Flemings, con- 
demning to death three millions of human beings 
without regard to age or sex. Courtrai was the 
native place of the Boeveys, two of whom signed in 

1566 the “accord” at Ypres. In 1567 the names of 

Mattheus Boeve, Charles Bouve, and Joos Bove are 

found in the registers of the Dutch Church in 

London. With the Bovey family the “ Perverse 

Widow ”—assuming Mrs. vey to be entitled to 


Although they be nought but fable 


the appellation—had a very slight connexion. She 
was, Toweven, like them, of Flemish extraction, 
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her father John Riches being a wealthy merchant, 
originally of Amsterdam, and her mother a daughter | 


of Sir Bernard de Gomme, also of Dutch descent, 
who was Surveyor of the Ordnance to Charles II. 
She married in 1684, when only fifteen years old, 
William Boevey, of Flaxley Hall, of which, upon 
his death in 1691, she became mistress. She had 


no child by him, her life with him was a prolonged | 


martyrdom, and after his death, as has been said, 
she did not remarry. The large fortune she in- 
herited from her father, and that into which she 
came after her husband’s death, were spent in 
charity, her friend and almoner being a Mrs. Mar 

Pope, concerning whom a good deal is heard. 
Among other members of the Boevey family of 
whom we hear the most interesting is James Bovey, 
whose life was included by Aubrey in his ‘ Lives of 
Eminent Men,’ vol. ii. part i. p. 246. Aubrey says 
concerning him that ‘* hee speakes the Lowe Dutch, 
High Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish and Lingua 
Franco, and Latin besides his owne.” To this man, 
who retired from business at thirty-two, the for- 
tunes of the family seem to have been largely due. 
He became, about 1660, a member of the Inner 
Temple, and his judgment was “taken in most of 
the great causes of his time on points concerning 
the Lawe- Merchant,’ which we take to mean 
merchant-law. Aubrey gives also a list of thirty- 
two treatises which Bovey wrote. Ali of these he 
had seen, many of them he had read. These works 
remain, presumably, in MS., but their existence 
can no longer be traced. Aubrey’s advice to the 
writer to bequeath them to the Royal Society 
seems not to have been taken. Besides this worthy 
and the “Perverse Widow” none of the people 
dealt with have general interest. The work is, 
however, admirably executed, and the ponerse 
are models. These cast a light upon the Clark 
Bonnell, Riches, Butler, Vanacker, Courtice, and 
other allied families. Our author has received 
important aid from many of our contributors, 
including Lord Aldenham, Mr. G. E. Cokayne, 
Clarenceux King of Arms, and Mr. Moens, vice- 
president of the Huguenot Society of London, and 
author of valuable works on the Dutch and Walloon 
churches. ‘The illustrations include a very spirited 
and beautiful portrait of the ‘* Perverse Widow,” 
with others of Bishop Ken, Bishop Frampton, Dr. 
George Hickes, &c., with viewsof Flaxley Abbey and 
the widow’s library. The entire correspondence 
between Mr. Dilke and Mr. Thomas Kerslake on 
the subject of the “‘ Perverse Widow,” which was 
conducted in the Atheneum, is es in an 
appendix. The work is an admirable contribution 
to genealogy. 


Lord Clive. By Sir Alexander John Arbuthnot, 
K.C.8.1. (Fisher Unwin.) 


To the biographies of the “ Builders of Greater 

ritain” has now been added a life of Lord Clive, 
by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot. Of lives of Clive 
there is no His adventurous career will, 


however, bear retelling, and at the present moment, 
when dreams of conquest are in the air, a further 
record of the man whom all unite in regarding as 
the founder of our Indian Empire cannot be other 
than acceptable. By his memoir of Clive con- 
tributed to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
Sir Alexander showed his fitness to deal with this. 
His own knowledge of Indian subjects is exemplary, 
and his judgments have an impartiality which those 
of some of his predecessors cannot claim. While 


vindicating Clive from the accusations of baseness 
which some later biographers have not hesitated 


| to bring, and condemning in unmeasured terms 


the persecution by which his later years were 
clouded, Sir Alexander does not hesitate to paint 


| his turbulence and to condemn the fictitious treaty 


with Omichand which sullies a career generally 
illustrious. With Clive’s heroical courage and his 
genius for command was combined, it must be held, 
a thin but assertive strain of madness which is 
responsible for his sad fate. The passages in his 
life that cannot be contemplated with admiration 
and pleasure are few indeed, and the record of his 
deeds is as stirring as that of a D’Artagnan. Plassey 
is, of course, the most stirring memory associated 
with his name. It is not, however, held to redound 
to the credit of British arms, seeing that the result 
could scarcely have been what it was but for the 
treachery of the Nawiab’s principal generals. It is 
otherwise with Arcot, which was the turning-point 
in Clive’s career, and settled the question of English 
or French ascendency in India. The book is well 
written throughout and is one of the most accept- 
able of the series to which it belongs. 


Beverley Minster. By Charles Hiatt. (Bell & 
Sons.) 

Sve by side with the ‘‘ Cathedral Series ” of Messrs, 
Bell & Sons, to which we constantly draw atten- 
tion, the same firm is issuing a supplemental series, 
distinguishable from the former by nothing except 
a slightl different shade of colour in the cloth 
cover. ‘Two volumes of this have now appeared— 
‘St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury,’ to which we 
have already directed attention, and ‘ Beverley 
Minster.’ Situated in what until recently was 
considered a remote part of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, and on no great popular route, Beverley 
was comparatively unknown to the general traveller. 
Knowledge of its beauties is now no longer confined 
to the few, and no lover of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture will leave unvisited this stately shrine. The 
record of its history, and the description of its 
beauties, have been entrusted to Mr. Hiatt, to 
whom is owing an excellent account of Chester 
Cathedral, contributed to the ‘‘ Cathedral Series.” 
His task has been well and lovingly accomplished, 
and the intending visitor will do well to provide 
himself with this trustworthy and convenient guide. 
Little in Beverley, a bleak Northern town, is likely 
to cause the traveller to linger. The noble sym- 
metrical beauty of the edifice shows the better, 
however, through the meanness of a a 

ily 


meanness more conspicuous even than that of 

We cannot, obviously, attempt to deal with the 
attractions and delights of an edifice unseen in 
recent years, and must content ourselves with say- 
ing that the illustrations, obtained in some cases 
with great difficulty, convey to the reader an 
excellent idea of its fair and stately proportions. 


The Choise of Valentines. By Thomas Nash. Edited 
by John 8. Farmer. (Privately printed.) 
So far as modern researches extend, ‘The Choise 
of Valentines’ of Nash is now for the first time 
printed. It is not included in Mr. Grosart’s reprint 
of Nash’s works, a collection for which the editor 
has not received all the praise to which he is 
entitled. In his MS. notes upon Langbaine’s 
‘English Dramatic Poets,’ Oldys says, upon the 
george of an assertion of Gabriel Harvey, that 
Tom Nash certainly wrote and published a pam- 
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shlet of the kind. Mr. Farmer points out that | brook, a cognomen probably inflicted on him by his 

ldys wrote nearly one hundred and fifty years | neighbours of the reforming party, and is said to 
later than Nash, and doubts whether a book which, | have procured an order for burning two unfortunates 
if printed, must have been well known, could have | for heresy, which, however, was frustrated by the 
so entirely disappeared that no copy is known to| death of Queen Mary. If our memory does not 
exist. Harvey was, however, of the same date as | mislead us, Sir John is one of the characters in the 
Nash, and was, as is well known, his principal | late Mrs. Bray’s novel ‘The Protestant.’ The 
antagonist. If the passage can still be advanced in | authoress gives some interesting details regarding 
which Harvey says that the book was published, | John Yelloly, M.D., F.R.S., and his surroundings, 
cadit questio. It is quite conceivable that the book | He was a man of considerable literary and scientitic 
was entirely destroyed, according to the order, | attainments, of whom it is well to have these 
quoted by Cooper in the ‘Athen Cant.,’ ii. 306, | memoranda, desultory as they are, for he was one 
“that all Nashes books and Dr. Harveys books | of the founders of the Geological Society and an 
be taken, wheresoever they may be found, and that | original member of the Society for the Advance- 
none of the said books be new printed hereafter.” | ment of Science. Miss Suckling should, however, 
At any rate, the tract is now issued in a hand- | be more careful as to giving exact references. We 
some form and a limited edition, and will doubtless | do not wish to be unduly severe on a work which 
tind a place upon the shelves of the collectors of | has given us much pleasure, but it is beyond 
what in booksellers’ catalogues are variously styled the limits of human endurance to be told that a 
or misstyled, ‘‘ curiosa,” ** erotica,” “‘facetiw,” and | long paragraph abounding in facts is taken from a 
the like. ‘The Choise of Valentines’ is a poem of | “ Northumberland paper.” It would surely have 
some three to four hundred lines, concerning which | been possible to discover its name and date. 


the editor confesses that it has little either of | : 5 

literary merit or intrinsic value to commend it.| , THE March number of the Jowrnal of the Ex- 
Every tract belonging to Elizabethan times is held | L4bris Society is largely occupied with the late 
to merit publication, and this work accordingly | Walter Hamilton, a vice-president of the Society, 
sees the light. Some interest attaches to it in con- | Whose death has been noted in our columns. A 
sequence of its being dedicated to Shakspeare’s | 800d portrait is sup ‘lied, and an appreciative 
Lord Southampton. ‘it is printed from two manu- | memoir by Mr. James Roberts Brown. Mr. W. Y. 
scripts, both more or less incomplete, but each in | Fletcher, F.S.A., begins a valuable essay on a sub- 
parts supplementary to the other. These are | Ject kindred with book-plates, namely, * English 
peqpoctivel in the Bodleian and the Inner Temple | Armorial Stamps on Bindings. Mr. Arthur J. 
Library. The work will probably, as the editor Jewers continues his account of ‘Parker Book- 
claims for it, be of some significance in regard to | plates.’ Illustrations to the earlier papers have 
the elucidation of the life of Shakspeare. n designed, and will appear in the next number. 


'yssen, Baker, Hougham, and es, of Five : 
Centuries. By F. H. Suckling. (Bell & Sons.) Hotices to Corresyoudents, 
WE welcome with pleasure thisvery useful addition| We must call special attention to the following 
which Miss Suckling has made to our genea- notices :— 
logical literature. Her book relates for the most} Qy all communications must be written the name 
per t, though not by any means solely, to what may | and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
be salled madera times in distinction from, the | ation, but as a guarantee of good faith 
test her labours the statements seem accurate, and WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
we can detect none of those vain endeavours after| To secure insertion of communications corre- 
making out kinships with far-away Plantagenets, | spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
Crusaders, and such like, which disfigure some | each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
yedigree-books with which we have had the mis- | slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
ortune to come in contact. Most of the persons | such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
recorded in Miss Suckling’s pages have belonged to | ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
the upper middle class, and it is of such that in- | second communication “ Duplicate.” 
formation is commonly the most scanty. Such| J, F. H. B. (‘Lines on the Letter H”).—They 
persons do not appear except by accident in the| were written by Miss Fanshawe. See ‘N &Q,,’ 
national records, and when family papers fail the | 7m § jj. 952 300: jij, 33. 73. 15 E se 
7™ S. ii. 253, 390; iii. 33, 73, 158. 
explorer there are few means by which the line Cc med P. 157, col. 1, 1. 7, for “ dyfian” 
can be traced. This is especially the case where eo M.—P. 157, col. 1, 1. 7, for “ dyfian 
same stock were congregated In one neighbourhood. : r 
One of the wills which are here printed, we believe ey tn Sareine should be addressed to 
for the first time, is that of William Mylles, who es 1B. oe _e and Queries —Advertise- 
states that he was “‘one of the Gentlemen Usshers Off | to “The 
to the right honourable Lady Elizabeth, one of the at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
King’s daughters.” It was executed in 1536. What| We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


ives it an especial interest is the fact that ‘‘the c : o 
i print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


dy Mary, the King’s daughter,” was one of the 
witnesses. Sir John Baker, who was a member of 


the Privy Council and some time Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Henry VIII, was a scion of one of GunecRiPrion BY Post. 
the families in which Miss Suckling takes interest. ForTwelve Months «ws 10 6 


He went by the name of Bloody er of Cran- For Six Months 4. 0 ss wees 0 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fecap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.” — Times, 


“* A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” — Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”—St. James's Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rbythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.”— Scotsman. 

“ Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’ — Westminster Gazette 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.” Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling ‘Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on *‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.”—Spectator, 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Kdition, with Additions, 1s. net. 


“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom."—Spectator, 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all Knglish about it Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then _we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.” —Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ A bigh place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 

us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 


volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. y y hig 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman, 


“The style is always fresh and graceful; itis always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pall Mali Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty- 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been ted ; and (3 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. ; Printed ; (3) certain letters 


“ Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W, 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


1, This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S numerous 
Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, 
Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Keviews. It affords greater 
advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that there are over 600 Book- 
stalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depdts Subscribers may be transferred free of charge. 

2. Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depét where their names are registered, but 
they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in Charge of the Depot at which 
they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a Subscription 
under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted if the supply is to consist chiefly of 
Magazines and Reviews. 

3. The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a 
day ; the Clerk in Charge will obtain from London any work in the Library (providing that the same 
is in stock when the order reaches the Strand) which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS 
exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country a will be entitled only 
to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, 
Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini become subject to the London Regulations, 


5. Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 


6. Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that, 
to ensure the supply of the number of volumes desired, it is necessary, in all cases, to give a list come 
prising the titles of many more works than the number required for exchange. 


1. For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus :— 


6 Months. 12 Months. 
4, 2s. ad 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For FOUR Volumes at a time ... an on 13 0 
For EIGHT eee ose ove oe oe 11460... 3 3 0 
For FIFTEEN ,, 99 eee eco eee ooo 
2. For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall:— 
6 Months. 12 Months, 
For ONE Volumeatatime.... ove oss Cw & 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For THREE Volumes at a time “we oe owe ose w 8 
For FOUR oon eee uw SH SO 


TERMS for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information 
can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A CATALOGUE of SURPLUS and NEW BOOKS, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had upon application at the Bookstalis. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenaeum yy Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Published by 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream's Buildings, Lane, E.C.—Saturday, March 18, 1899. 
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